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THE news from Constantinople is 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: precisely that which the readers of 
AT HOME. THE SPEAKER have been led to ex- 
pect. It is some months since our 
Correspondent in that city warned us that trouble 
was brewing in the capital itself. Now we know 
that this trouble has broken out. The attempt to 
prove that it was all caused by the Armenians is 
ridiculous. Only the subsidised agents of the Sultan 
in London are likely to pretend to believe it. It is 
quite true that the Armenian population may have 
been goaded into thoughts of rebellion by the devilish 
acts of the Sultan and his emissaries. They would 
have been something less than human if they had 
not thought of resistance. But what is or what can 
be the resistance of the Armenian to the Turk in 
Stamboul? It is the resistance of the lamb to 
the wolf. Even Reuter, whose agent cannot be 
accused of antipathy to the Turk, has to admit that 
in this curious “ rebellion” it is the rebels alone who 
suffer. They are being killed apparently in scores, 
whilst not a Turk suffers. We await with im- 
patience the action of Lord Salisbury in this state 
of things. The country has given him full credit 
for the wise and just words he has spoken on the 
Armenian question, but it is now his bounden duty 
to translate those words into deeds. In the mean- 
time it is hardly necessary to refer to the impudent 
attempts of some of the alien newspapers of London 
to support the cause of the Turk. He has, no doubt, 
a long purse, but he cannot buy any support that is 
worth having in the English press. 


THE present lull in domestic politics is evidently 
to be followed, as soon as Parliament meets, by 
a fierce fight on the question of “religious 
education,” so called—in other words, on the 
maintenance of a duplicate system of denomi- 
national schools entirely out of the public purse. 
This is the end set forth by the head of the Roman 
Catholic communion in England in a remarkable 
letter published in the Times of Monday last. The 
Cardinal proposes to find a “ common basis” for the 
elementary education of the country in a “common 
standard of secular education” paid for out of 
public funds at a uniform rate, whether the schools 
be denominational or not. In other words, the 
whole “ cost of maintenance” of all schools is to be 
paid for either out of Imperial taxation, or (more 
probably) out of the school rate. The friends of 
voluntary schools are to be relieved of the burden 
of their subscriptions—which, by the way, are 








to a recent return, to about a sixth of the total cost 
of “maintenance”; and the schools they have 
chosen to provide are to be no longer “ eleemosy- 
nary,” but public—except in respect of their control. 
We confess we do not see how anybody but an ardent 
believer in sacerdotalism—which the great majority 
of Englishmen certainly are not—can regard with 
patience this proposal to increase the control of 
education by two priesthoods. Nor do we under- 
stand how anyone who cares about education can 
desire to increase the present unnecessary duplica- 
tion and friction of educational machinery; but 
doubtless the supporters of denominational educa- 
tion expect that, as in Belgium, the Board Schools will 
be stamped out by their efforts. Those supporters, 
the Cardinal says, “are not in a minority, but a 
majority.” We shall see about that during next 
session, and still more clearly at the next General 
Election. And what pleasant reading the Cardinal’s 
letter must be for Nonconformist and Radical 
Unionists ! 





MEANWHILE, Mr. Hugh Price Hughes republishes 
his suggestion of an “educational concordat ”— 
definite Christian teaching in Board Schools, not 
specifically Anglican, but including some “ formu- 
laries used by Anglicans, such as the Apostles’ 
Creed ”"—but it is hardly likely to be accepted by the 
Church of England clergy generally, and certainly not 
by the Roman Catholics. All the latter, and many of 
the former, will repeat the question of the Catholic 
priests of a northern town at the last election, “ How 
should we, the shepherds, not know what is best 
for the sheep?” and will claim to keep the direction 
of the secular teaching,as well as the religious, in 
those schools of which their flocks now subscribe 
one-sixth of the “ maintenance.” Possibly the small 
conference of Churchmen summoned for next Monday 
by the Primate may throw further light on the 
demands of the Establishment. But it may be 
suggested, meanwhile, that there is yet another 
“common basis” for elementary education—that is, 
the secular part to be conducted by the State, and 
the religious part by the Churches. That plan has 
been tried in Belgium, in the United States, in Vic- 
toria ; it was proposed as the basis of a compromise 
some years ago by the Guardian ; and, if the present 
system is disturbed, it will become most probably 
the only alternative in the eyes of earnest educa- 
tionists, as well as of opponents of the power of the 
priesthood. 





Tue Licensing Sessions of the London County 
Council this week have been marked by the renewal 
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of the licences to the Palace and Empire Theatres 
without the restrictions previously in force. In both 
cases, drink is to be sold in the auditorium, and 
there is to be a promenade. In the case of several 
other places of entertainment also the restrictions 
imposed last year were relaxed. This is a natural 
rebound from the action taken last year, when a 
change, in itself eminently desirable, was supported 
by testimony some of which was not altogether con- 
vincing. It is part of the reaction which is at 
present upon us, but it is also a reminder that, 
whatever may be the real connection between our 
conclusi: \s and the arguments on which they profess 
to be based, the public still judges the former by 
the latter. 

AT last we are to have the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand, which, as the Daily News 
has just reminded us, was contemplated nearly a 
generation ago, and has long been one of the most 
urgent wants of London. The scheme was definitely 
brought before the Council in 1892, and postponed 
owing to the difficulty of finding the funds for its com- 
pletion except by “ betterment.” Now that a com- 
promise has been arranged on that question, we may 
hope that it will be speedily taken inhand. The scheme 
seems to be nearly the same as that submitted three 
years ago, only the street is to come out on the 
Strand directly, and not upon a terrace above 
and parallel to it. This will make the gradient 
steeper, but provide more building land. The 
Strand is to be widened, and some of the foulest 
slums in London—slums whose foulness dates at 
least from the Restoration period—will be cleared 
away. Moreover, two new sites will be available 
for public buildings at the southern end, one of 
which, it is suggested, may be devoted to a County 
Hall. 


THE inquest on the victims of the Jona disaster 
terminated on Thursday in a verdict of “death by 
misadventure,” with some comments appended in 
which, we think, the jury went rather too far. 
Their suggestions as to what ought to have been 
done overlook the fact that the members of the crew 
referred to had other and more urgent duties than 
“ringing the alarm-bell,” for instance, and that had 
they neglected the ship to save the passengers there 
would very possibly have been a greater loss of 
life. Clearly the victims underestimated their 
danger, and in spite of some warnings remained, 
naturally enough, to dress—till the fire suddenly 
blazed up and cut off their retreat. That ships’ 
cabins ought to have duplicate exits is unquestion- 
able, provided the designers can manage it, and 
that the least-used exit is not habitually encumbered 
with hand-baggage. And it is to be hoped that 
more attention will be paid to fire drill and fire 
stations. But sailors are an easy-going class, and 
the initiative here must come from outside. 


THE sessions of the various medical schools of 
London have opened this week with the usual 
addresses by eminent members of the profession, 
containing much good advice to the student—but 
one wonders if the student listens and profits by it— 
some'intended especially for the practitioner, and 
some which may be profitably meditated upon by 
the public at large. To the latter class belongs the 
excellent address delivered at St. Mary’s Hospital 
by Dr. Laurie, in which the need was emphasised for 
more medical aid in connection with factory in- 
spection. The factory inspectors are, no doubt, 
excellent in their own department, but they are of 
necessity unqualified to deal with the obscure and 
often novel problems that arise in connection with 
the “ diseases of occupations,” which themselves are 
often novel too. Other addresses were remarkable for 
curiosities of medical knowledge—like Mr. Pollock's 
collection of “ idiosyncrasies" of particular patients 
detailed to the students of St. George’s Hospital, and 





intended to impress upon them the necessity of con- 
sulting the feelings of their patients more than 
some eminent physicians are inclined to do. And 
Dr. Copeman, who is an eminent researcher in 
bacteriology, held out hopes to his audience at 
Westminster Hospital that vaccination would some 
day be available for the cure of smallpox as well as 
its prevention. 

THE cause of theosophy has received another 
heavy blow. In announcing his formal severance of 
his connection with the Theosophical Society, Mr. 
Herbert Burrows states that the recent disclosures 
have led him to further investigations, which have 
convinced him “that for years deception in the 
society has been rampant—deception to which 
Madame Blavatsky herself was sometimes a party.” 
Here is a fresh confirmation of the result of the 
series of exposures which culminated in the “ un- 
veiling of Isis” by Mr. Garrett some months ago. 
And so, we suppose, vanishes more effectually than 
even its own Mahatmas one of the oddest revivals 
of the mingling of East and West which were 
familiar under the later Roman Empire, and which 
it has been reserved for the intellectual unrest of our 
own time to bring back to life. 





THE development of the Armenian 
Question has been considerably 
hastened by the action of the Con- 
stantinople police. On Monday the Armenians of 
that city resolved, against the advice of their 
Patriarch, to assemble and petition the Grand Vizier 
for the speedy redress of their grievances. He had 
determined not to receive the petition, and as they 
attempted to assemble they were forcibly dispersed 
by the police. Between twenty and thirty were 
killed at once; but rioting continued into the next 
day, and the total number of deaths has been 
officially estimated by the United States Minister at 
150. Moreover, there is good reason to believe that 
many of the wounded were afterwards deliberately 
put to death. The action of the Armenians may 
have been unwise, but there is no reason to suppose 
that they meant to make any disturbance. That 
was the work of the police. The appointment of 
Kiamil Pasha as Grand Vizier is taken as a sign 
that the Porte intends to yield. Still, our fleet 
may now have to go to Constantinople, if only 
to protect the lives and property of the Euro- 
pean residents. And it is quite time that a settle- 
ment of the Armenian Question was undertaken by 
more drastic methods than Lord Salisbury’s Govern- 
ment has yet thought proper to adopt. 


ABROAD. 


WE deal elsewhere, more in detail, both with this 
subject and with those storm-clouds in the Farther 
East which were so menacing on Monday and were 
so promptly cleared away next day by the action 


of the Chinese Government. On Monday it was 
announced that our Government had demanded the 
immediate degradation of the actual Viceroy of 
Szu-chuan — who was still in office pending the 
arrival of his destined successor—for his failure to 
protect the missionaries of that province from out- 
rage. A naval demonstration before Nanking was 
threatened; but the Chinese Government instanta- 
neously gave way. It is to be hoped that its action 
will come to the knowledge of the populace of the 
interior, as well as to the officials, and will accelerate 
the inquiry into the more recent and far more 
shocking riots at Whasang, which is stated not to 
be making satisfactory progress. But another naval 
demonstration, this time at Fu-chau, will perhaps 
be required to expedite it. China is falling to pieces, 
and we shall soon have to recognise the fact. 


THE first division of the flying column with 
which General Duchesne has been pushing on to 
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Antananarivo was, according to the latest news, only 
twenty-five miles from that place twelve days ago. 
Therefore it must be there now. Satisfactory 
reports, too, of the sick come from the hospitals in 
the South of France—the southern sun, it seems, 
having effectually dispelled their malaria—and the 
official mind is somewhat less apprehensive. 





STILL there is plenty of trouble ahead when the 
Chamber meets. Besides Madagascar, there is the 
exhaustive attack by M. Cavaignac on the Ministry 
of War, & propos of the Army Estimates; and still 
more there is the action of the Government in the 
prolonged strike at Carmaux. The Prefect of the 
Department had offered arbitration, but the strikers 
refused to pledge themselves to be bound by his 
award. The works are now to be reopened, and 
“free labour” introduced under the protection, if 
need be, of gendarmes. The Socialist Press, which 
has been keeping up the strike and collecting sub- 
scriptions, may denounce the Government, but the 
probability is that its efforts will not lead to much 
more than a Parliamentary scene. 





THE approaching Communal elections in Belgium 
are viewed with great interest not unmixed with 
apprehension of either a Black Terror or a Red. 
The Socialists will, of course, do all in their power 
to succeed, and it is in local government that 
Socialism will at present find its greatest oppor- 
tunities ; while, on the other hand, the ultra-Clericals 
are very strongly organised, and their success will 
mean Clerical tyranny intensified by the new School 
Law—the schools being now more than ever subor- 
dinated to the communal governments. Moreover, 
the elections present a certain scientific interest, be- 
cause Proportional Representation will be tried for the 
first time in Belgium. One result of this latter feature 
is the resuscitation of that old Liberal party which 
was so thoroughly beaten at the last Parlia- 
mentary election. It now stands apart, refusing 
alliances of any sort, either with the Clericals against 
Socialism, or with the Progressists or Radicals against 
Clericalism. The Progressists, of course, denounce 
this isolation as treachery; but the Liberals reply 
that it is of the essence of Proportional Representa- 
tion that each group should stand alone. Alliance, 
Wwe presume, is a matter for the representatives when 
elected, not for the electors. To us it seems that if 
this view be adhered to, Proportional Representation 
will become more unworkable than ever. 


THe Anti-Semites have gained a seat on the 
second ballots for the Municipal Council of Vienna, 
and have so secured their two-thirds majority. 
Whether they will elect their leader Burgomaster, 
and whether the Emperor will confirm their action 
or dissolve the Council, are very interesting ques- 
tions—on which we shall not risk a prophecy. In 
some quarters it is believed that the Anti-Semites 
proper, with their confiscatory and Socialist tend- 
encies, will soon break away from their Conservative 
and Ultramontane allies. It is true that the Anti- 
Semites in Germany are talking about confiscation 
—Herr Ahlwardt intends to introduce a motion 
into the Reichstag directed especially against the 
fortunes made by Jewish capitalists—but the 
genuine Socialists will have nothing to do with 
them, and they cannot afford to lose the Con- 
servative and Clerical alliance. It seems far more 
likely that they will be exploited in the interest of 
their allies, and that Clericalism and Conservatism 
will be enabled by their aid to become once more 
dominant in Austria. 





WHILE the Cuban insurrection drags on, and 
definite Spanish successes are still in the future, 
American sympathy with the insurgents is assuming 
a more active form. A great mass meeting in their 











support was held at Chicago on Monday, and the 
Governors of nineteen States, invited by an enter- 
prising journal of that city to express their views, 
have either signified their desire for the recognition 
of the rebels as belligerents, or have evaded or re- 
fused a direct reply. Of course, they have nothing 
to do with the question officially, but they are 
representative men in a responsible position, and 
cannot risk offending public sentiment by a negative 
answer. Not only must Americans sympathise on 
general grounds with the Cuban demands; but both 
as a new market and as a field for investment, Cuba 
has special attractions for them. Cuba‘ ..sa State of 
the Union would complicate Federal politics by her 
Catholic and negro vote. But Cuba as a protected 
Republic linked to her great neighbour by a com- 
mercial treaty would not be open to that objection. 





THE negro vote, indeed, seems likely to be dis- 
posed of temporarily in the States themselves by 
means which have already proved efficacious in the 
State of Mississippi. A Constitutional Convention, 
sitting in the capital of South Carolina, proposes to 
make the franchise dependent on ability to read and 
write (with certain exceptions in favour of property- 
holders), and on the passage of a short viva voce 
examination in the State Constitution. To all ap- 
pearance, nothing could be fairer ; but practically in 
Mississippi the white voters pass and the blacks are 
ploughed. And, of course, the qualification gives a 
fresh reason for hindering the education of the negro. 
Ex-Governor Tillman, whose name may be remem- 
bered in connection with the drastic anti-liquor law 
of last year, is said to be the moving agent in the 
reform. How the Supreme Court of the United 
States can overrule it, it is not easy to see. 





THE importance of the study of 
uirerature, Celtic literature for the history 
ETC. of the development of our own 
national culture and Welt-Anschau- 
ung has long been matter of common knowledge, 
thanks to Matthew. Arnold. Its importance in 
connection with Aryan philology, with anthropo- 
logy in general, and with the still newer science of 
comparative folklore, is perhaps of somewhat more 
recent recognition, but it is by this time unques- 
tionable. Scholars, therefore, and many others who 
are not scholars in the special sense of the term, 
ought to welcome the interesting work announced: 
by David Nutt as about to be published by sub- 
scription. It consists of an important Irish saga, 
“The Voyage of Bran, son of Febal, to the Land 
of the Living,” now first edited and translated, 
with a glossary and notes, by Professor Kuno Meyer, 
and accompanied by an essay by Mr. Alfred Nutt, 
dealing with the Irish vision of the Happy Other- 
world and the Celtic doctrine of re-birth. Eminent 
Celtic scholars have often been too exclusively 
limited to Celtic in their knowledge, and wholly 
unable to apply the comparative method. Mr. 
Natt’s essay is not likely to be open to that ob- 
jection. His elaborate account of the Irish con- 
ception of the future life—so unlike the normal con- 
ceptions of the early Greeks and of other nations 
afflicted by primitive ghost-theories—his connection 
of it with Christian teaching, and his decision that 
it contains pre-Christian elements as well, seem 
likely to open up a new subject in eschatology, or at 
any rate one which has not been thoroughly in- 
vestigated from the standpoint of comparative 
folklore. 





AMONG the announcements by the University 
Presses of works that are commonly called litera- 
ture, we may notice that the Clarendon Press 
promises a work in two volumes hy the Rev. 
Hastings Rashdall on the “ Universities of the 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the foreign match»s 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages 
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Middle Ages,” which we believe is likely to prove 
of considerable importance ; “ The British Moralists 
of the Eighteenth Century,” edited by L. A. Selby 
Bigge—we believe that the late Professor Chandler 
once told a class that there were 325 such moralists, 
but we presume Mr. Selby Bigge has made a selec- 
tion; “A History of Greek Religion,’ vol. i. by 
L. R. Farnell; “Studies in Dante,” and a second 
series of “Lectures and Essays,’ by the late 
Professor H. Nettleship, with a memoir by his widow. 
The Cambridge University Press announces “ The 
Growth of English Policy,” by the late Professor 
Seeley, with a memoir by Professor G. W. Prothero, 
and “Studiesin Hegelian Dialectic,” by J.E.McTaggart, 
who, we believe, proved a redoubtable antagonist to 
Mr. Arthur Balfour when that philosopher attacked 
“ Naturalism” at Cambridge some years ago; with 
much else of interest chiefly to specialists, including 
the Mathematical Papers of the late Professors Cayley 
and Adams, and certain “Select Narratives of Holy 
Women,” which appear to have been the favourite 
reading of the Sinaitic monks in the ninth cen- 
tury A.D. 


Mr. JoHN MURRAY announces “ Reminiscences of 
Thirty-Five Years of My Life,” by Sir Joseph Crowe; 
and Mr. Fisher Unwin will publish next week a new 
volume of the “ Irish Library "—‘ Sarsfield,” by Dr. 
Todhunter—the appearance of which is awaited 
with interest. 


Tue Leeds Musical Festival, which was opened 
by the Prince of Wales last Wednesday, has at- 
tracted special attention, partly because of the 
performance of the Messiah—after careful prepara- 
tion, and with very remarkable success, of which 
the chief glory seems to rest with the chorus—and 
partly for the “ Invocation to Music” by Dr. Hubert 
Parry, set to words by Mr. Robert Bridges, which 
celebrates with singular beauty that revival of 
musical interest and talent in England which has 
been so notable during the last generation. Here, 
again, we are told, the chorus did wonders. 


THE Right Rev. Chauncy Maples, 
D.D., Bishop of Likoma, whose 
death by drowning has just been 
announced from Lake Nyassa, had been actively 
engaged for the past nineteen years in mission work 
in Central Africa in connection with the Universities’ 
Mission. He had been consecrated Bishop only 
three months ago.—Sir Thomas Longmore, C.B., was 
a distinguished member of the Army Medical Service 
who had served in the Crimean War and the Indian 
Mutiny, and had done much by his writings and 
action to further the progress of military surgery. 
—Dr. Heinrich Fick, Professor of Law at the Uni- 
versity of Ziirich, a German by birth, a reformer in 
the days of the Frankfort Parliament, and then, 
naturally, a refugee, was one of the most eminent 
of Swiss jurists —With the career of M. Pasteur, 
whose services to chemistry, to biology, to medicine, 
and to commerce have so perfectly realised the 
Baconian ideal of “light-bearing and fruit-giving 
experiment,” we deal elsewhere. 


OBITUARY. 








THE HOUSE OF LORDS. 

E do not know to what extent the Daily 

Chronicle has been acting upon direct in- 
formation in its recent articles upon the House of 
Lords; but we have not the slightest doubt that it 
is right in assuming that some proposals for the 
reform of the Second Chamber are engaging the 
attention of many leading Tories. If the Tory party 
was as intelligent and far-seeing as it is influential, 
it would certainly make the reform of the House of 





Lords the first item in its legislative programme. 
As it now exists, that House is absolutely inde- 
fensible, except during the throes of a General 
Election, when there is no institution, however 
monstrous or ridiculous, that the entire Tory press 
is not prepared to defend. This being the case, one 
might suppose that intelligent Tories would be eager 
to seize the opportunity afforded by the present lull 
in political warfare to strengthen that which is un- 
questionably their weakest spot. But the Tory 
leaders have always been distinguished by a certain 
quality which we do not like to call vulgar cunning, 
but which bears an uncommonly close resemblance 
to it. They are born opportunists to a man. We 
cannot blame them, in this world in which oppor- 
tunism counts for so much, and principle for so little. 
They always take the off-chance, the chapter of 
accidents, into account in their political forecast. 
And there is no question in which the chapter of 
accidents plays a more important part than in this of 
the House of Lords. A year ago, the prerogatives of 
the Hereditary Chamber were seriously threatened. 
The leader of the Liberal party, backed by the over- 
whelming majority of that party, had undertaken 
to lay the whole case against the peers before the 
country at the next General Election. The more 
intelligent Tories were unmistakably frightened at 
the prospect thus offered to them. It was only 
among the duller members of the party that the 
threatened attack was treated with derision. And 
yet, when the battle came off, it was the dullards 
who had reason to triumph over the result. The 
House of Lords emerged from the contest of the 
General Election certainly no weaker, and possibly 
even a little stronger than it was before. True, it 
was only the stupid members of the Tory party who 
saw in this result a victory for the Hereditary 
Chamber, or anything, indeed, save an exhibition of 
deplorable fatuity, if not positive disloyalty, on the 
part of some of those who ought to have been among 
the leaders of the Liberal army. But the fact 
remained that the chapter of accidents had again 
come to the succour of the peers, as it had so fre- 
quently done on former occasions. In these circum- 
stances, we have a strong conviction that many 
members of the Upper Chamber are more than ever 
confirmed in their belief that the best thing they 
can do as a party is to leave well alone. To attempt 
to touch the House of Lords, even if it be for the 
sole purpose of strengthening it, will be, in their 
opinion, to invite disaster. 

Nevertheless, we hardly needed the recent speech 
of Lord Londonderry to convince us that there is a 
strong desire among the Tory peers to do something 
to improve the condition of their House, and to 
remove some of its more ridiculous and obnoxious 
features. The minimum demand of these new re- 
formers is that “ useless peers,”’ as Lord Londonderry 
calls them, shall be got rid of. By useless peers, 
Lord Londonderry apparently means not so much 
the men who are obviously unfit to act as legislators, 
as those who are at present too idle to do so. 
There is a rule in many club committees by which 
members who do not attend a certain number of 
meetings in the course of a year are ipso facto 
disqualified from serving on the committee. This 
seems to be the measure of reform which Lord 
Londonderry is prepared to apply to the House of 
Lords. It is not necessary to discuss it seriously. 
So long as the House of Lords continues to be a 
legislative chamber claiming a supreme voice in the 
management of the national affairs, and so long as 
it allows any man who happens to have been born a 
peer to take part in its proceedings, it cannot matter 
much whether a certain number of idlers, to whom 
even the giving of a vote is a bore, are excluded 
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by their own act or by that of their colleagues. 
The Daily Chronicle suggests that the real re- 
formers of the House of Lords will go a great 
deal further than Lord Londonderry. They will 
insist that, directly or indirectly, the elective prin- 
ciple shall be applied to all members of the Second 
Chamber. The peers, we are told, will be allowed to 
elect a certain number of their own body as members 
of this new House. To these will be added the 
holders of certain important official positions, such 
as chairmen of County Councils. There will also, 
we may presume, be a creation of life-peers, who 
will either be appointed directly as members of the 
Second Chamber, or who will be eligible for election 
to it by their fellow-peers. We shall believe that 
such a plan is seriously contemplated by the Tory 
lords when one of them has actually brought it 
forward for public discussion. In the meantime, it 
is only necessary to point out that a Second Chamber 
formed on this plan would be open to almost every 
objection that can now be urged against the existing 
House. It would still represent, before anything 
else, the hereditary principle. That is to say, five 
hundred men, possessing no other qualification than 
the accident of their birth, would be permitted to 
select out of their own number a majority of the 
members of the new House. Judging by what takes 
place at the election of Scotch peers, we should say 
that these elected law-makers would all be of the 
same political complexion. No doubt, by means of 
life-peerages and the appointment of official members 
the new House of Lords could be greatly strengthened, 
but even then it would be an excrescence upon the 
constitution—an anomaly without any real justi- 
fication. 

It need hardly be said that the avowed object of 
those peers who talk about reform is not to bring 
the Second Chamber into closer touch with the 
First, but to add to its power of resisting the decrees 
of the representative House whenever it chose to do 
so. Now this is just what Liberals of all classes are 
determined shall not be done. There is a division of 
opinion in the Liberal ranks with regard to the 
question of two Chambers versus one. It seems to 
us that the majority, even among Liberals, is in 
favour of the two-Chamber system; but, whether 
they are single- or double-Chamber men, ail Liberals 
are united in maintaining that, in the end, the 
Representative Chamber must prevail. It is, to use 
the fine phrase of President Lincoln, “ government 
of the people, by the people, for the people” for 
which the Liberal party contends; and in that con- 
tention is to be found the very root of the principle 
of Liberalism as it is understood all over the world. 
A House of revision, a House which can impose 
delays when hasty and ill-considered projects of 
legislation are brought forward, a House which can 
compel the Representative Chamber to reconsider its 
resolves, we are prepared to accept. That which 
Liberals cannot tolerate is a House which, having 
derived no direct authority from the nation, yet 
presumes to have equal rights to those possessed by 
the nation’s delegates, and claims the power, not 
merely to delay, but to destroy, measures which the 
national voice has demanded and the national 
representatives have endorsed. Any reform of the 
House of Lords which does not deprive it of its 
present character will be worse than useless. Even 
if the Second Chamber, as it now exists, were not 
wholly the Chamber of one party in the State, and 
consequently incapable of dealing justly with both 
parties, its pretensions would be absolutely intoler- 
able. As it is, they are not merely intolerable but 
ridiculous, and nothing short of their entire renunci- 
ation will satisfy the Liberal party. We agree with 
those Tory writers who think that the attempt to 








tinker the House of Lords must necessarily be a 
dangerous one. It is chiefly for this reason that 
we are enabled to watch the attempts of Lord 
Londonderry and his friends to reform that hope- 
less institution with no inconsiderable degree of 
equanimity. 








WAR CLOUDS IN THE EAST. 





OR a peaceful and peace-loving people the news 
contained in our newspapers last Monday morn- 

ing must have been distinctly disquieting. England, 
it appeared from that news, had issued an ultimatum 
to the Chinese Government demanding the degrada- 
tion and punishment of the Viceroy who was re- 
sponsible for the recent murders of English mission 
workers, and this ultimatum was supported by a 
naval demonstration of the most formidable kind. 
Simultaneously we had news of another naval 
demonstration carried out by the English Medi- 
terranean fleet at the entrance to the Dardanelles. 
To wake up and find oneself famous is, according 
to the romance writers, a not unusual occurrence ; 
but it is distinctly uncommon for a country to 
find itself on the very verge of war before it has 
known anything about it. So far as the Chinese 
demonstration is concerned, its success has been 
most abundant. Within four-and-twenty hours of 
the delivery of the English ultimatum the Viceroy 
of Szuchuan had been degraded by the Tsung-li- 
Yamen and declared incapable of holding office for 
the future, whilst the Pekin Gazette had announced 
that proceedings would be taken against those of his 
subordinates who were suspected of complicity in his 
crimes. All is well that ends well. We cannot but 
express our approval of the steps taken by Lord 
Salisbury to bring the Chinese Government to reason, 
and to make it clear to the whole tribe of mandarins 
that they play a dangerous game when they permit 
or incite outrages upon Christian missionaries. At 
the same time, it must be borne in mind that in 
dealing with China we have to treat a quantity which 
is not merely to a large extent unknown, but 
extremely dangerous in its character. The recent 
war with Japan showed that there was no fight in 
the Chinese Empire where a disciplined foreign 
enemy was concerned. No military glory, there- 
fore, is to be gained from the triumph we have 
secured by our vigorous action. On the other 
hand, those who know China are only too well aware , 
of the fact that it is not so much a nation as a vast 
undisciplined horde, and that the danger we run in 
interfering with its wretchedly inefficient Govern- 
ment is that of reducing the whole country to a 
state of chaos. It is well that the peccant Viceroy 
should have met with his deserts; it is well also that 
the mandarins at Pekin should have learned again 
that England is by no means to be trifled with when 


she is in earnest. But we trust sincerely that the * 


effects of our ultimatum will be strictly limited. If 
they secure the safety of English missionaries and 
their families for the future, that is all we can 
desire. Nothing could be more unfortunate than 
the weakening to a still farther extent of the central 
Government. It is all that we have to trust to, and 
we should be doing an irreparable injury, not merely 
to the interests of England but to those of civilisa- 
tion, if by any precipitate action on our part we were 
to destroy it. , 

The demonstration at the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles—for a demonstration it unquestionably is— 
has not been undertaken a day too soon. .We have 
had abundant evidence of the resolute determination 
of the Porte to persist in its evil doings ‘so long as it 
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was safe to do so. The latest news from Constan- 
tinople is in every respect as bad as any news we 
have had before. The Sultan and his advisers 
continue to authorise—if they do not instigate—the 
commission of the most hideous outrages upon the 
unfortunate Armenians. One of the latest incidents 
has been the killing of many Armenians in Con- 
stantinople itself, on the plea that they have made a 
demonstration against the police. Of course, we are 
not told the truth about this affair. Things may be 
as the Turks represent. But it is not only possible, 
but probable that they are very much the reverse. In 
any case, we see that our end is as yet unattained 
in Turkey, and that we have still to face a most cruel 
and unscrupulous tyrant, who is bent upon outraging 
humanity in the interests of his own nationality 
and his own creed. It is long since we expressed the 
opinion that the English fleet ought to have made 
itself seen, not at the mouth of the Dardanelles, but 
in the Golden Horn itself. The Sultan, pressed as 
he is by furious fanatics and by the religious law of 
the Mussulmans, cannot yield to those who appeal to 
him in the name of humanity unless the appeal is 
backed by force. When that force appears his 
freedom of action will again be restored, and detest- 
ably wicked though he is, he may still feel that his 
best policy is to listen to the voice of civilised 
humanity. We hope, therefore, that before long we 
shall hear that the fleet has advanced beyond 
Lemnos. There is no need to fear that the forts at 
Chanak will dispute its entrance to the Sea of 
Marmora, for the ruler of Turkey, if he has no other 
sense, has at least astrong sense of self-interest, and he 
knows that a violent resistance to this country 
means his irrevocable doom. Happily, Russia and 
France are still acting in concert with us, and we 
have the unofficial support of every civilised Power 
in the world. In these circumstances, though there 
have been many irritating and painful delays, we 
cannot but hope that the time is at hand when the 
Porte will finally be compelled to yield to the de- 
mands that have been made upon it. 

But it is impossible not to view this double 
demonstration of the strength of England, and of 
its resolute determination to secure the ends which 
it believes to be necessary in the interests of civilisa- 
tion and humanity, from another point. We do not 
go so far as to say that Lord Salisbury was thinking 
as much of some of his Continental neighbours as 
of Turkey or China when he authorised the move- 
ments of our great fleets in Eastern waters. But 
unquestionably these imposing demonstrations— 
which would hardly have been possible for any other 
nation in the world—are calculated to produce an 
effect upon Western as well as upon Eastern Powers. 
They show that England still has the means of 
making herself feared as well as respected, and 
that she possesses those means to-day to a more 
abundant degree than that in which she ever 
possessed them before. We confess that we 
have no great liking for a parade that is only 
not theatrical because it has been made necessary 
by the most urgent claims of policy and humanity. 
‘Yet, now that it has been made, we trust that it 
will be as successful in impressing Western Europe 
as in influencing the Chinese or Turkish Governments. 
After all, upon certain questions we know no 
party in this country, and there is no one who will 
raise his voice in protest when the naval might of 
England is put forth in order to serve causes which 
are dear to the national heart. Let us be thankful 
that under the late Administration such steps were 
taken that it has become an easy matter for this 
country to show that it can enforce its will, not 
only within its own boundaries, but in the most 
distant portions of the globe. 





THE LONDON WATER QUESTION. 





HE London Water Question has reached a stage 
when a solution of some sort ought not to be 
impossible. The strong Committee of the last 
Parliament, who considered the various Bills sent 
before them, unanimously accepted the principle that 
the water supply of London should be under public 
control as so axiomatic that no evidence need be 
offered in support of it. No Committee of the pre- 
sent Parliament is likely to come to any other 
decision. They might conceivably decide that the 
water authority should not be the County Council, 
but a body, created for the purpose, representing 
all the urban authorities in the lower part of the 
Thames Valley. We confess that such a decision 
would seem to us to have much to recommend it, 
especially if the County Council were given the 
preponderating power upon the new body. London 
is steadily growing, and there is now an almost 
continuous ring of Urban Sanitary Districts 
surrounding the County of London. The 
town dwellers in these outlying parts have as 
great a claim as Londoners proper upon the 
water of the Thames and the Lea. It would 
be possible doubtless for the County Council, if 
it were the authority, to supply them on certain 
fixed terms, as big municipalities supply smaller 
ones in other parts of England. But the County 
Council would then become in the eyes of the people 
of Croydon and West Ham little better than a water 
company. The chief difficulty would seem to be in 
arranging as to the incidence of water-rating. 
Places like Richmond, which could supply themselves 
at moderate cost from the Thames, might object to 
taking their share in the new supply from other 
sources. Such difficulties seem, however, capable of 
arrangement, and during the coming autumn the 
best diplomatists of the County Council and the 
City should try to settle them. It would be much 
cheaper to get them settled before going to a 
Parliamentary Committee. 
The second controversial question is that of price. 
It is useless to overlook the fact that the result of 
the last General Election will probably cost 
Londoners many millions. The views as to the 
value of property held by the Tories are not tem- 
pered by much respect for the interests of the people. 
We were never among those who supposed that the 
companies could be bought out at an old-iron price. 
It is true that the monopoly which each of them 
now enjoys in each district was not originally 
intended to be conferred by the Legislature. 
Parliament gave several companies similar powers 
of supply within the same area, and the companies 
proceeded Ly agreement to decide that each should 
be confined to a part of that area. But the 
agreements for division have been recognised by 
Parliament since, and the monopoly cannot be 
overlooked in fixing the purchase-price of the 
companies’ interests. Where the General Election 
makes the difference is in the more limited view 
which the new Parliament is likely to take of the 
corresponding obligations of the companies. In 
spite of the last Royal Commission, there is 
grave reason to doubt whether much of the 
water now supplied is as good as it ought 
to be. The water is subjected to chemical 
analysis, but chemical analysis is by itself of little 
use. The fecal matter in the Worthing water, 
which caused so terrible an epidemic, defied chemical 
analysis, and was only revealed by the bacteriologists 
after several attempts. The Thames water may be 
much of it perfectly wholesome—the health records 
show that it cannot be poisonous—but a good 
deal of it may still contain harmful things which 
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the filter-beds do not catch and the analysts 
cannot discover. The inquiry into the East 
London Water Supply is still proceeding, and 
we shall not attempt to forecast the result. But, 
even according to the case put forward by the 
company, enormous capital expenditure is necessary 
to keep East London well supplied, and the chief 
cause of the failure during the drought was the 
postponement of this expenditure for a year. The 
higher demands of public health and convenience 
are factors which ought on a fair estimate to reduce 
the sum payable to the companies for their rights. 
Bacteriology is only in its infancy, and may prove 
the most formidable enemy the companies have yet 
had to encounter. 

The third matter for Londoners to consider is 
whether, when they get the control of their water 
supply, they will at once seek new sources. The 
report of Mr. Binnie to the County Council shows 
how big an undertaking that would be. Thirty-eight 
millions means, even at the present value of money, 
not much less than a shilling in the pound on the 
rates. But all authorities agree that the Thames 
and the Lea and the chalk wells must be supple- 
mented, sooner or later, by water from the 
Severn or the Wye. The interval allowed us may 
be short or long, but the great expenditure must 
come, and there is some danger lest the growing 
towns of the Midlands should be before us in tapping 
the water stores of Wales. We are not convinced 
that there has yet been any sufficient inquiry into 
the various properties of the water which is proposed 
to be brought to us at such great cost. The case of 
Sheffield shows that cities in the supply valley are 
not the only danger. Sheffield gets its water from 
Yorkshire moors, where there seemed to be no 
possible source of contamination. But it was dis- 
covered that the water had the very dangerous 
power of dissolving lead pipes. After some ten 
years’ careful inquiry it has been found that the 
mischief was due to some organisms derived from 
the peat on the moors. The example is sufficient 
to show that no expense on preliminary investiga- 
tions could be too great. 








A CHECK TO COLLECTIVISM. 





AST Sunday the Swiss electorate—the most 
} democratic in the world—was invited to take 
along step towards the realisation of the ideal of 
Modern Socialism. The match trade in Switzerland, 
as elsewhere, is in a very unsatisfactory state. It is 
overcrowded. The smaller factories, under the stress 
of competition, are said to grind down their work- 
people by an abominable truck system, and to take 
no adequate precautions to prevent the fumes of the 
phosphorus employed from causing that necrosis of 
the jawbone which is, perhaps, the most terrible 
disease incident to factory life. Factory inspection 
has failed, and an attempt to limit the manufacture 
to safety matches was brought to nought by the 
protests of the consumer so long ago as 1882. 
Accordingly a proposal had passed the Federal 
Legislature so to alter the Constitution as to 
enable the central Government to undertake the 
whole work of manufacture. The profits were to 
be applied not in relief of taxation, but to the 
raising of wages and the reduction of prices. The 
proposal had the support of the Socialist party— 
whose strength, measured by the result of the vote 
last year on the legal recognition of “the right to 
labour,” may be taken at 73,000—and of the 
German Radicals, the partisans of greater central- 





isation, as well as of those electors with whom 
considerations of humanity were supreme. Never- 
theless, it was rejected by a majority of nearly 
40,000. Half the total electorate, indeed, ab- 
stained, but the abstainers were, for the most 
part, hostile. Some of the most advanced and 
enlightened cantons—notably Zurich and Basle 
—gave an emphatic affirmative. But French 
Switzerland as a whole, and the rural districts 
generally, were strongly adverse. In canton Berne 
the Noes of the Bernese Jura and of the country 
more than counterbalanced the Ayes of the capital. 
The very district where the worst evils of the trade 
are alleged to occur—Frutigen in the Kanderthal, 
on the road to the Gemmi and the Wildstrubel 
district—rejected the proposal by 600 votes to 359. 
In the Valais, where so far as we know there are no 
match factories, the electors of a hundred com- 
munes voted as one man in the negative. The ad- 
verse majority in that canton reached the surprising 
proportion of forty-three to one. The most Socialistic 
of the provisions, as we noted last week, were in- 
serted by the Upper House—which, like the American 
Senate, represents the cantons as political organisms 
rather than the electorate as a whole. Yet an 
overwhelming majority of cantons has rejected the 
proposal. Once again the Swiss people has thrown 
aside the work of its representatives and given proof 
of its independence. 

The result must be regarded with mixed feelings. 
If the advocates of the change have ever studied Sir 
Henry Maine’s last book, they must be inclined to 
echo his doctrine that a stupid inert Conservatism is 
part of the essence of democracy. The German town- 
populations, it is true, are somewhat affected by the 
Socialism of their German neighbours and their 
Russian refugee guests; but still, when Zurich 
adopts a proposal by four to one, and the Valais 
rejects it * forty-three to one, there is certainl 
primd facie ground for regarding the proposal wi 
a favourable eye. The sufferings of the workpeople 
at present are so great that one is at first sight 
impelled to say, ‘‘ Even Collectivism is not too great 
a price to pay for their release.’’ Still, there are 
other ways of alleviating their condition, though 
these do not seem to have met with success hitherto. 
We can only hope, if what is said of the manufacture 
at Frutigen be trae, that there, at least, it will 
speedily die a natural death. 

Looking at the result on broader grounds, how- 
ever, one is inclined to view it with satisfaction. In 
the first place, the match monopoly would have been 
speedily followed by several others of a less defen- 
sible kind. In the next, if Collectivism is ever to 
come at all—and we trust it is not—it will assuredly 
work less unsatisfactorily and do less harm if it is 
undertaken by local authorities than if it is in the 
hands of a huge centralised organisation. For the 
approaches to it that are still found in the Swiss 
communes we confess to a certain sympathy. 
They are natural developments; and in a small 
democratic community “every man,’ as Lowell 


said, “is his own oppressor.” But a great centrally-.- 


directed machine is the first step to. despotism. 
Finally, the result indicates that the Swiss Feder- 
ation is likely to continue Federal, Political philo- 
sophers sometimes regard a Federation as only a 
transition stage to the large centralised type of 
State. Both in Switzerland and in America there 
are and have been marked centralising tendencies. 
At the present moment it is proposed to make the 
army in Switzerland a purely Federal affair, to 
institute a tobacco monopoly and a Federal bank. 
Without expressing an opinion on the desirableness 
of the first and last of these proposals, gne is glad 
that centralisation in. the abstract, should have 
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received a check. We firmly believe that though, 
as in America, State rights may now and then require 
limitation even at the cost of a sanguinary war, yet 
it is better on the whole for each State of a Federation 
to continue managing its affairs as far as may be in 
its own way—making its own mistakes, learning at 
its own cost, and gaining instruction by experience 
and example rather than by the coercion of a wise 
and benevolent but external authority. Now, if of 
the 140,000 Ayes of Sunday 75,000 are Socialists, 
only 67,000 are left for the centralisers and human- 
itarians together. It is clear, therefore, that 
Switzerland will cling to its Federalism; and though 
we may regret this instance we need not regret the 
tendency as a whole. 








THE TRUTH ABOUT THE C.O.S. 


TWVHE recent correspondence in the Westminster 
Gazette upon “the dogmatism of the C.O.S.” 
raises afresh a question which often finds its way into 
the Press. Why is the Charity Organisation Society 
so unpopular? Here is a society, the chief centre of 
charitable work in London, with a large body of 
trained and experienced officials, remarkable for their 
sympathy and knowledge, their kindliness and zeal, 
with a still larger body of voluntary workers, giving 
time and strength unsparingly to the service of the 
poor, spending some thirty thousand pounds a year 
in relieving distress, by pensions, by help in sickness, 
by every other method in which poverty can be met, 
and maintaining all the while a high standard of 
thoroughness in the work it undertakes. And yet 
from time to time the newspapers resound, not with 
praises of this institution, but with criticisms couched 
in terms so bitter and unspariog that they would 
better befit a race of malefactors than a body of 
philanthropists engaged in doing good! 

The sources of this unpopularity, however, it is 
not difficult to trace. Some obloquy, no doubt, 
results from the persistent attacks of the impostors 
whom the Society has exposed, and who are far more 
active than most people imagine in disseminating 
slanders against the C.O.S. Some of it is inevit- 
able while there are 0 many minds which persist in 
regarding charity as a generous impulse necessarily 
antagonistic to method and inquiry. The priest 
with whom it is an article of faith that alms- 
giving should flow only from the Church; the 
simpleton who, satisfied that it is blessed to 
give, declines to consider the consequences of 
his action; the many people who are always 
ready to shift on to a public body the duties 
and difficulties which they shirk themselves—all 
these are by constitution inimical to the Society’s 
work. Besides that, there is something naturally 
offensive about persons associated together for the 
purpose of showing their neighbours how much 
better their good works should be done, and, more- 
over, among the forty District Committees, while 
there are some which are splendidly vigorous, there 
are, undoubtedly, others where the standard is lower, 
where mistakes are made, and inefficient work is 
done. But the criticisms that are worth examining 
are the criticisms brought in good faith against the 
system, and those criticisms, though often based on 
insufficient knowledge, still deserve reply. 

The points around which misunderstanding 
centres are mainly three. The charges are, first, 
that the Society is wrapped up in red-tape and 
carries to excess its system of inquiry; secondly, 
that its methods are so cumbersome as to involve 
endless delay—that, in fact, it leaves the poor to 
starve while it is making up its mind to help them ; 





and thirdly, that it is unsympathetic and hard, 
The first objection goes to the root of the matter. 
The foundation on which the system of the C.O.S. is 
based is the conviction that relief given to the poor 
is worse than useless, unless, on the one hand, it be 
given with a full knowledge of all the circumstances 
of the family relieved, and unless, on the other 
hand, it offers a real prospect of doing them 
permanent good. For that purpose Committees 
ask a great many questions as to the numbers 
and earnings of the family, as to the rent 
they pay, as to the prospects that they have. 
Until they have got the fullest information, 
it is impossible, they argue, to help effectually at 
all; and the force of that argument nothing can 
destroy. That such questions may be asked in an 
offensive manner is obviously possible. But that 
such questions can be asked and answered without 
any possibility of offence, the daily practice of 
twoscore Committees happily and overwhelmingly 
attests. The second objection, based upon delay, 
is based also on misunderstanding. That Com- 
mittees may in difficult cases, where there are many 
inquiries to be made and many letters to be ex- 
changed, take days or weeks to decide upon a case 
is perfectly true. But by a device known as “ interim 
relief,’ the Committee or the Secretary is enabled to 
provide any help that is needed while the final decision 
is pending, and in urgent cases such interim relief is 
invariably given atonce. The third objection is of a 
more general order. Many people who send “ cases ” 
to the Society for relief are astonished to find them 
refused. Many even imagine that the poorer and 
more helpless a man is the more obviously he is 
entitled to be helped. This is an objection which 
can only be removed by experience or thought. 
But thought and experience soon convince one 
that certain cases are so clearly hopeless that the 
only alternative is to leave them to the Poor Law, 
which, in the last resort, provides food and shelter 
for all; and that private charity, the resources of 
which are necessarily limited, is best reserved for 
those cases where there is a chance that relief wisely 
administered will help the recipient to start afresh 
and to support himself in future. Such a distinction 
must be drawn by all who see much of the life of the 
poor, and the drawing of it, though in individual 
cases disappointing, cannot be justly called un- 
generous or hard. 

Of the letters contributed to the Westminster 
Gazette, one in particular—we pass by Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s attack, which she has since admitted was 
written in oblivion of the facts—is typically in- 
structive. “ X. Y. Z.” writes in indignation about 
the case of H. B., who “was prevented by age and 
infirmity from earning a livelihood, but had a 
middle-aged wife who could do washing and other 
household work.’ The C.O.8. suggested that 
H. B. should go into the Workhouse, and on that 
condition offered to “lend his wife a mangle.” We 
wonder what “ X, Y. Z.” would have done! Here is 
a man past work, presumably not qualified for the 
pensions which in special cases and with great 
difficulty the Society contrives to raise, and a woman 
who has no trade except washing, and who is pre- 
sumably too old to learn a new one. It is not a 
hopeful prospect. The Committee, facing the facts, 
as “ X. Y. Z.” perhaps would not do, realise that a 
middle-aged woman cannot expect to keep both 
herself and her husband by casual washing, and, 
therefore, advise him to go into the Workhouse, and 
determine to help the woman to support herself. 
For that purpose the offer of a mangle—though 
mangles are delusive—would seem natural enough. 
But what principally excites the wrath of “ X. Y. Z.” 
is the fact that the offer was to lend the mangle, not 
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to give it! Is “X. Y. Z.” so ignorant of the life of 
the poor as not to know that landlords frequently 
distrain for rent, and are apt to Jay hands upon 
mangles, unless in some such way they be secured ? 
Or might not “X. Y. Z.” and other similar critics of 
the C.O.S., when they find themselves disappointed 
by a committee’s decision, go to that committee 
and endeavour to ascertain its reasons, instead 
of losing patience and writing petulant letters 
to the Press? That the committees of the 
C.0.S. are composed of very ordinary people 
and very liable to make mistakes, is a true 
charge, although at least they have learned what 
their critics have not—the absolute necessity of study 
and of training for that most difficult of all aims, 
useful work among the poor. That the Society 
stands just now in some danger of permitting a few 
extreme individualists upon its council, who dread 
Socialism as children dread a ghost, to force them 
into political quarrels, and to destroy the broad 
eatholicity which has been the principal ground of 
its success, is a charge which might be sustained 
with fairness and advantage. But an institution 
which has done such admirable work has a right to 
demand that its critics shall educate themselves in 
the elements of the problem before they attack a 
system which many years of thought and effort have 
built up, and shall be more scrupulous about con- 
—* what they have hardly learned to under- 
stand. 








FINANCE. 
csi 

HE Stock Markets have been dull all the week. 
The Armenian troubles in Constantinople, 

the British ultimatum to China, Prince Lobanoff’s 
visit to Germany, and the cost and probable length 
of the Madagascar operations, are all weighing upon 
the Continental Bourses, and, through them, upon 
London. Moreover, the settlement at the beginning 
of the month has been going on in Paris. Money 
has been rather scarce, rates have been dear, and 
there has been found to be a very large specu- 
lative account open. No serious difficulties have 
occurred; but the weaker operators have been 
selling on a considerable scale, and all that has 
lowered prices somewhat and decidedly checked 
business. Furthermore, there has been a fall for 
some time in French Rentes, partly due to selling 
by the Savings Banks Department, and partly to 
the belief that the floating debt will have to be 
funded in consequence of the Madagascar expedition. 
Lastly, there have been the Jewish holidays, which 
have taken away many persons from the City. In 
spite of these influences, however, there has not 
been much decline in prices. Upon the whole, 
matters may be described as fairly steady but in- 
active. The belief in Paris is that now that the 
settlement is over there will be an early recovery 
in business. The great banking houses are under- 
stood to have in preparation many important trans- 
actions; and, although money has been somewhat 
scarce at the settlement, it is not so much from want 
of supplies as from unwillingness on the part of 
bankers to lessen their available funds just at the 
moment. In the United States, although trade is 
undoubtedly improving, business on the Stock 
Exchange has likewise been dull, mainly through 
uncertainty regarding the currency. It seems 
probable that the goid shipments may not be on 
a considerable scale for a month or two; but the 
best informed believe that towards the end of 
November or early in December they will become 
large again, and that probably there will be much 
apprehension early in the new year. Io the mining 
department in London prices are altogether too 
high. They are well maintained, and the great 
capitalists who have made immense fortunes through 
the rise in gold and diamond shares are interested, 











no doubt, in supporting the market. But for all 
that, prices are too high, and the investor will be 
well advised to exercise great caution. Of course 
there are still properties that are worth buying, but 
there are very many more that are either too dear 
or that have not been proved so far to be worth 
anything. During the week more attention has 
been given to Western Australian mines. Herr 
Schmeisser, the Prussian Government mining expert, 
is at present in Australia; and as telegrams have 
been received in the City stating that his reports so 
far are favourable, there has been a fair amount of 
buying. Trade at home is improving very satis- 
factorily, and prices are slowly but steadily rising. 
Several of the great industries are well employed, 
and the outlook is encouraging. 

The India Council offered for tender on Wednesday 
50 lakhs of rupees, and sold less than 33 lakhs. But 
the applications amounted to more than five times 
the tenders invited ; consequently the Council could 
have sold the whole amount if it had been willing to 
accept prices under Is. 143d. per rupee. The Councilis 
in no need of money, having disposed of its drafts so 
well for a long time past; and therefore it is inclined 
to wait for a while in the hope that, as the active 
season in India is now approaching, prices will rise 
if too many drafts are not pressed upon the market. 
Silver is somewhat higher—not very much, but the 
impression is growing that the Far East will pur- 
chase largely before long; and the mine owners and 
large speculators are not pressing sales. In the 
meanwhile nothing is settled respecting a new 
Chinese loan, and the probability appears to be that 
nothing will be done until the new year. Gold 
continues to flow into the Bank of England in 
extraordinary amounts. The holdings of the Bank 
are larger than ever before, and they are still 
increasing. Rates consequently are very low, and 
many bankers refuse either to lend or discount at 
present terms. In the long run the cheapness of 
money must stimulate trade ; and doubtless there 
will be foreign issues of many kinds, which will take 
away capital and therefore raise rates. 








INSURANCE. 





HE report, accompanied by an account of the 
proceedings at the meeting held on the 30th 
July, in Edinburgh, of the Scottish Life Assurance 
Company, has just been issued. The past year has 
been a critical one in the history of the company, 
and it is highly satisfactory to see that while the 
expectations of the shareholders with regard to an 
important matter—about which we shall speak 
shortly—have not been realised, the Company has, 
nevertheless, done better than in any year in the 
whole course of its existence. The matter referred 
to, as those of our readers who are interested in 
the subject are already aware, is the proposed amal- 
gamation of this company with the Pelican Life 
Office. The amalgamation, however, has not taken 
place. An important outcome of the negotiations is 
the loss on the part of this company of the able 
services of Mr. Sorley, who has acted as actuary 
and secretary from the commencement and who has 
been appointed general manager of the Pelican Life 
Office. On the other hand, the company has secured 
the entire time and services of Mr. Paulin, the 
manager, who until this year acted in concert with 
Mr. Sorley as actuary. The financial history of the 
past year is very satisfactory. The life business of 
the preceding year was the largest in the history of 
the Company ; but the business transacted during the 
year under review shows an advance of £14,693, the 
total amount being £185,750. The premiam income 
has risen during ten years, from somewhat under 
£11,500 to very nearly £43,000 last year. The 
addition made to the life fund during the year 
amounts to almost £38,000, being the largest addition 
in any one year in the history of the company. 
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The total funds of the company, after the deduction 
of all outstanding liabilities, amount to somewhat 
over £342,000, as against £303,700 last year, being 
an increase of more than £38,000. The total income 
from premiums during the year was £74,479. The 
outgoings on account of claims, annuities, commis- 
sions, charges, re-assurance premiums, and divi- 
dends amounted to £36,195, and the balance of 
income over outgo £38,284. Turning to the acci- 
dent department of the company’s business, the net 
premium income of the company during the year 
was £6,329, and the claims amounted to only 
£2,200. 

A highly-placed official to whom we put the 
question, Had his Board under consideration any 
proposal for insuring against disease, as it is called ? 
replied that the subject had been fully considered 
and the proposal rejected as wholly unsuitable 
for the class for which his company caters. A 
somewhat amusing discussion then took place. On 
our pointing out the success which has attended 
this kind of business in certain working men’s 
benefit societies, he assured us that the cases were 
wholly different. In the case of a working man ina 
large factory or workshop insured against temporary 
illness in a benefit society, some proportion, at any 
rate, of his comrades would be also insured in the 
same society, and any attempt at “shamming” on 
his part would be very quickly discountenanced. 
With regard to the middle and upper classes, how- 
ever, no such check exists, and a man who had 
received, or imagined he had received, a shock to his 
nervous system might remain ill for months and 
months together. 

For the reasons stated above, the report of the 
Pelican Life Insurance Company is more or less in 
the nature of a historical document, but is, however, 
highly satisfactory. During the year, 396 new policies 
were issued, assuring £261,100, of which £2,000 were 
re-assured in another company, leaving £259,100 re- 
tained by the Pelican Office itself. The total number 
of policies in force on the 3lst of December, 1894, was 
4,634, assuring with bonus, and after deduction for 
re-assurance, a sum practically three and a half 
millions sterling. The total funds now amount to 
considerably over £1,300,000, and they represent 
over 35 per cent. of the total sums assured and 
bonuses, and are equal to thirteen years’ premium 
income. The claims during the year amounted to 
somewhat over £100,000, and the expenses of manage- 
ment were 10! per cent. 








THIS MORNING'S PAPER. 


By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


§4 TURDA Y.—Lord Londonderry’s speech at Ripon 
last night shows that the Daily Chronicle is well 
within the mark in regarding a movement for the 
reform of the House of Lords as being one of the 
probable incidents in the history of the new Parlia- 
ment. It will be very interesting to watch the 
direction which this movement will take. I confess, 
however, that I have no great faith in the desire of 
the Peers to mend themselves. The cracked pitcher 
has gone to the well once more in safety, and it will 
be slow to believe that it is not endowed with 
immortality. But the more the question of the 
House of Lords is discussed, the better it will 
be for those who desire the ending of that 
ridiculous body. I see that the Daily Chronicle 
hints that the hereditary principle may be abso- 
lutely given up by the Tory reformers. I do not 
believe it. What is much more likely to happen is 
that Lord Salisbury will try a little tinkering by 
adding a certain number of life-Peers to the here- 
ditary Lords. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s appointment to the chair of 
Literature at Edinburgh is altogether the best that 





could have been made. Mr. Saintsbury is a scholar 
and a gentleman whose vast knowledge has been 
hitherto to a large extent lost in the morass of 
journalism. He has never belonged to any of the 
log-rolling cliques that are so common nowadays 
in the world of letters, and has thus escaped that 
constant advertisement which some writers (chiefly 
of the inferior order) seem to rejoice in. He ought 
to have a brilliant career in Edinburgh, where he 
goes to perpetuate a great tradition. 

Sunday.—I fancy that the rumour which is 
beginning to make its appearance in print with 
regard to Lord Salisbury and the Foreign Office is 
not unfounded. It is notorious that in these days, 
at all events, no man can really be Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary. One office or the other must 
be practically abandoned. In the last Tory Govern- 
ment Lord Salisbury preferred the Foreign Office to 
the Premiership, and, as a consequence, he allowed 
the general policy of the Ministry to drift, with 
rather alarming results. Still, those results were 
not so bad as they might have been, chiefly because 
the Government of 1886 was essentially homo- 
geneous. The case is different now, however, when 
we have a Tory Government in which the Duke 
of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain are both included. 
Lord Salisbury can no longer leave the domestic policy 
of the Ministry to take care of itself, in the comfort- 
able assurance that none of his colleagues will attempt 
to take advantage of the liberty he is thus afforded. 
All his strength will be needed to keep certain of his 
new friends in their proper place. Besides, we are 
entering upon one of the most anxious epochs in 
foreign affairs England has ever known. Certain 
new questions of the gravest importance are being 
opened up, and it is hardly too much to say that 
upon the mode in which they are settled the main- 
tenance by this country of ber place in the world 
will depend. We have no allies, and our friends are 
strikingly platonic in their affection for us. It needs 
a man in the full possession of his time and his 
faculties to meet such an emergency as this. More- 
over, the Foreign Secretary ought to be in the 
closest touch with the most recent developments 
and changes in the Continental Ministries. Lord 
Salisbury has all the ability needed for the place he 
now holds, but so long as he is Prime Minister he 
certainly has not command of his own time. Nor 
has he so close an acquaintance with the European 
Chancelleries as is desirable. Upon the whole, there- 
fore, it seems very probable that he will find the 
relief that he needs by transferring the seals of the 
F. O. to some trusted friend, and I am not surprised 
that the name of Lord Dufferin has been mentioned 
in this connection. 

Monday.—The news that the Mediterranean fleet 
is back in its old quarters at Lemnos, close to Besika 
Bay, and within a few hours of the mouth of the 
Dardanelles, and that a force of British warships 
almost as large is now bearing down upon Nankin 
in order to support an ultimatum addressed to the 
Chinese Government, is startling reading. That we 
should be in a position to make these simultaneous 
demonstrations at points so widely separated and 
against different Powers is, perhaps, the most 
remarkable feature of the news. No other nation 
in the world could have done this without having to 
put a mighty strain upon its resources. England 
has to thank the late Board of Admiralty—* the 
best Board we have ever had,” say the Naval 
autborities—for the fact that this tremendous effort 
has been possible. There is no doubt that it was 
necessary to deal sharply with the procrastinating 
spirits of the Tsung-li- Yamen; and the whole country 
is united in the determination that the cruelties of 
the unspeakable Turk shall cease. But it is difficult 
to resist the conclusion that it was not for the 
benefit merely of China and Turkey that the two 
demonstrations were made. Lord Salisbury is an 
avowed Jingo, though not an extreme one. He has 
not listened unmoved to the puerile attacks of 
certain Continental critics upon this country, and to 
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the ridiculous attempts that have been made to 
depreciate our powers both of offence and defence. 
He may have thought it advisable in the circum- 
stances to take a step of which no European State 
has any right to complain, but which gives a very 
significant hint to the silly creatures who talk and 
write as though England had been effaced from the 
list of Great Powers, and had become a football for 
France and Russia to kick about as they pleased. 
One does not altogether like this theatrical parade, 
whicb is a distinct “ playing to the gallery.” Butas 
it has been made, one may hope that it will be suc- 
cessful, Its success depends entirely upon what was 
done by Lord Spencer and his colleagues in the late 
Administration. 

The education question steadily emerges more 
and more distinctly from the sea of conflicting topics. 
It is twenty years since so much was being said or 
thought about it as at present. Cardinal Vaughan, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Noncon- 
formists are all deeply moved, and we may expect a 
big battle on the subject before many months have 
elapsed. 

Tuesday.—I am sorry to see that the National 
Liberal Club is going on with its conference on the 
condition of the Liberal party; though it has now 
reduced its programme to a comparatively modest 
length, and merely proposes to talk about the 
subjects connected with the National Liberal 
Federation and Parliament Street which have 
already been discussed in the Press. The misfortune 
is that the National Liberal Club has no represen- 
tative character and no authoritative mandate, and 
that consequently its opinions, even if it can agree 
upon them, will only be those of individuals, and will 
not be in any degree binding upon any human 
creature. It is still to be hoped that the General 
Committee of the Club will put an end to a scheme 
that cannot possibly do any good, and that con- 
ceivably may do a great deal of harm. 

Dr. Aubrey’s letter in the papers this morning, 
dealing with what he alleges to have been Mr. 
Forster's original intentions regarding the Education 
Bill, is, [ can say authoritatively, based upon an 
entire mistake. Having had full access to Mr. 
Forster's proposals from the first moment when 
those proposals were submitted to the Cabinet of 
1868 in the shape of a private memorandum down to 
the actual passing of the Act, I can say confidently 
that he never contemplated a merely secular 
Education Act. Nobody had a_ keener sense 
of the gravity of the religious difficulty than 
he had, and the bitterness with which he 
was assailed in these days by Mr. Chamberlain and 
the members of the Birmingham Education League, 
furnished the best proof of the fact that he was not 
in agreement with them. The truth is that he knew 
(as we all know now) that the nation is not prepared 
to exclude the Bible and simple Bible teaching from 
its schools. It would have been a good thing for the 
cause of undenominational education if this fact 
had been recognised by Mr. Chamberlain and 
his colleagues of five-and-twenty years ago. Un- 
fortunately, they gave a handle to those who sought 
to make the public believe that the opponents of 
dogmatic teaching in the Board Schools were the 
enemies of religion. To say that Mr. Forster, when 
he was at the Education Office, was in sympathy 
with the proposals of the League and ever con- 
templated embodying them in his great measure, is 
ludicrously inaccurate. Mr. Richards must have 
been mistaken as to what Mr. Gladstone really said 
to him upon the subject. Indeed, Mr. Gladstone 
refuses to verify the report of his conversation as 
given by Dr. Aubrey. 

Wednesday.—I had a significant and interesting 
talk to-day with a Liberal Unionist friend whose 
position is such as to make anything he says 
eminently worthy of attention. My friend, on 
meeting me, began immediately to speak of the 


growing controversy on the Education Question. | 


He confessed that he was filled with alarm at the 








prospect of Tory legislation on this question on 
the lines of the clerical party. Still a Liberal on 
every matter except Home Rule, he stood by the 
Act of 1870 and the terms of the Forster settlement. 
But he confessed that he and his friends in the 
Tory camp were powerless to prevent the mischief 
evidently contemplated by Mr. Balfour and the re- 
actionary party. “It is you who must fight them and 
save us from a change thaé would be as hateful to 
me now as at any time in my life.” By “you” he 
meant, of course, the Liberal Opposition. And then, 
by way of encouraging one to an enterprise that at 
the first blush seems slightly desperate, he added, 
* There is no question on which the Liberal party is 
more likely to be pulled together again than upon 
this. We are all of one mind about it, though our 
hands [the Liberal Unionists] are tied.” Here is an 
honest expression of opinion that is all the better 
worth having because it comes from an avowed and 
pronounced opponent of the late Government. That 
my friend spoke the truth is certain. The first 
battle in the new campaign will be the battle against 
clerical arrogance and supremacy. 

Talking of arrogance, I note with amusement the 
remarks which Mr. J. R. Diggle has been good enough 
to make about the Press. It is the old story. The 
soul of the contributor belongs to the editor. The 
soul of the editor belongs to the proprietor, and the 
soul of the proprietor is in his pocket. What will 
pay is the only idea that guides him in controlling 
his journal. Amen. One has heard this kind of stuff 
before, and from men of much greater weight than 
Mr. Diggle. What is amusing in this repetition of 
the stale fudge is that it should have come from the 
lips of a gentleman who was once a clergyman, but 
who renounced the calling to which he had vowed 
himself and entered upon a career of worldly pros- 
perity, at the bidding of—what? I shall not be so 
impertinent as to copy Mr. Diggle, and inquire into 
the secrets of his soul or conscience. Let him answer 
for himself. 

Thursday.—Some day perhaps we shall have a 
political history of England written upon new lines. 
It will tell us not merely what Acts were passed by 
Parliament, but how the political forces moved and 
worked in the great centres of English life and 
thought. Those centres are not to be found exclu- 
sively in Pall Mall or Fleet Street, or even in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster. The influence of 
the great towns of England upon English public life 
has always been remarkable. The curious fact is 
that this influence has constantly been a shifting one. 
Take Birmingham as an example. Twenty years ago 
it was Liberal to the backbone. Where is its Liberalism 
now? Earlier still Manchester was enthusiastically 
Liberal, or, if you will, Radical. It has become Tory 
to an unspeakable degree. One's thoughts have been 
turned to this subject to-day by the articles in the 
morning papers on the Leeds Musical Festival. I 
find even in these articles signs that our political 
foundations are for ever shifting. Fifteen years ago 
Leeds was of all English cities that which was most 
ardently devoted to Mr. Gladstone and to the cause of 
Liberalism. Its twin heroes were Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Forster ; and at any great public function Glad- 
stonians were always in an overwhelming majority. 
But, by a curious turn of the wheel, I observe that this 
year Mr. Arthur Balfour and Mr. Gerald Balfour are 
almost the most conspicuous figures attending the 
festival. True, Mr. Herbert Gladstone and the Earl 
of Crewe were there to represent the old principles; 
and the result of the last elections at Leeds showed 
that the heart of the city was still sound. But, 
none the less, it is certain that for the moment it has 
lost its old primacy in the Liberal party; and it is 
quite in keeping with the nature of things that it 
should be about to become the scene of a great 
demonstration in honour of the Duke of Devonshire. 
Some day, as I began by saying, our historians will 
take note of the developments of politics in our 
great towns. They will find them well worth 
studying. 
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Friday.—The Duke of Rutland, it is clear, means 
to resist any attempt on the part of the Marquis of 
Londonderry, or anybody else, to reform the House 
of Lords. That venerable institution is quite good 
enough for the Duke, and he will not allow a 
finger to be laid upon the sacred edifice. This 
is just what might have been expected. The Duke 
began his political career by acting as the Poet- 
Laureate of “Our Old Nobility,” and he would 
be false to all his professions if he were now to 
admit that there is anything in which that glorious 
institution is capable of being improved. But his 
stout deprecation of any attempt at reform accentu- 
ates the difficulties which lie ahead of this composite 
Tory Government. What party do they mean to 
please? People are already speculating whether 
even so shameless an apostate as Mr. Chamberlain 
can possibly retain office when his old doctrines on 
the education question are being torn to pieces by 
his colleagues. Now we shall see another struggle 
between the peers who want to reform their House 
and those who believe reform to be impossible. 








A GREAT BENEFACTOR. 





Peak win scientific work has already been 
dealt with, not adequately, but very fully, in 
the daily press. The news of his death, which cast 
a shadow over no small portion of the globe a few 
days ago, set hundreds of pens at work to chronicle 
those wonderful exploits of his in the regions of 
scientific research. Here was a man whose life’s 
work even the dullest could understand—a man 
who had brought the highest elements of scientific 
thought and labour into the region of everyday life. 
Here, moreover, was one whose most brilliant dis- 
coveries had something more than a merely scientific 
value. It was scarcely an exaggeration on the 
part of Professor Huxley when he declared, after 
the war of 1870, that Pasteur’s work was worth 
more than the milliards paid by France for the 
indemnity. At every step in his career of self- 
sacrificing toil he was conferring direct benefits upon 
great masses of his fellow-creatures. His studies in 
bacteriology have almost freed the vineyards of 
France from one of their most dreaded scourges, 
and have put millions of pounds into the pockets of 
French wine-growers. He has helped many a silk 
manufacturer of Lyons to a fortune that would 
otherwise have been beyond his reach, and in many 
other departments of industry his genius has acted 
as an invaluable stimulus. In medicine, too, the 
results of his labours have lain upon the surface, 
where everyone could see them. He is the in- 
tellectual father of that antiseptic system in 
surgery which has already saved thousands of 
lives. There are still some who doubt the value 
of his method of preventing hydrophobia, but they 
form a small minority among civilised men. For 
the majority of his fellow-creatures Pasteur has 
destroyed the worst feature of the most terrible 
and dreadful of all diseases. He has made it no 
longer hopeless, and in achieving this he has lifted 
a pall from the imaginations of mankind. 

We have but to enumerate these facts in order 
to explain how it is that Pasteur’s death has pro- 
duced so much deeper an impression upon the public 
mind than that of any other scientific man of 
modern times. He was not, perhaps, the greatest 
man of science of the century. Probably in intellect 
and learning he had many superiors; but he pos- 
sessed that faculty which has long distinguished 
Frenchmen of a certain class. In all that he 
did he was intensely practical. His scientific 
researches were not mere gropings in the un- 
known, or the chance gathering of shells thrown 
up by the sea upon the sands. They were 
definite expeditions into the darker regions of 
human knowledge, undertaken for definite ends. 
That he was brilliantly, almost unprecedentedly, 

















successful in attaining those ends is generally 
admitted. Little wonder, then, that he gained a 
popularity seldom secured by the mere man of 
science. He made the human race his debtors, 
not for the revelation of abstract truths wrung 
by his genius and energy from the lips of the 
Sphinx, but for certain great practical benefits, 
the value of which might easily be computed in 
francs or pounds. No man can dream of begrudging 
Pasteur the honours that fell thick upon him in 
recognition of these practical labours of his. He 
deserved them all, and would still have been worthy 
of them if they had been tenfold greater. The man 
who made the earth bear its burden of fruit more 
securely than before, the man who grappled with 
“old forms of foul disease” and drove them 
back, was pre-eminently the good citizen whom 
every nation is bound to hold in honour and 
regard. 

It is, however, as the man of science, rather than 
as the practical benefactor of his fellow-creatures, 
that Pasteur ought to stand highest in our esteem. 
It is somewhat surprising to note from the reports 
published in the Times on Wednesday that only 
passing allusion was made by any of the lecturers 
at our hospitals on the previous day to his life 
and work. We cannot conceive a subject more 
likely to furnish help and inspiration to young men 
of science just beginning their studies and their 
struggles than his career would have been. The 
day of science is still only in its early morn, and 
the world has hardly as yet recognised the fact 
that it has dawned upon us. It is the glory of 
warrior, glory of orator, glory of song, and, let us 
add, glory of wealth, that still chiefly engages men’s 
minds. All can feel the glamour of the battlefield 
or the senate. We are only beginning dimly to 
perceive that higher fascination which attends the 
pursuit and capture of the truths that are, after 
all, the bed-rock of the mystery that we call life. 
It is the student of science, spending his long 
hours of toil and obscurity in the seclusion of his 
laboratory, who is, after all, the true hero of the 
present epoch. Great captains may come and 
go with the martial pomp and music of which 
they are so fond; great artists may lift us for a 
moment into purer and nobler regions of thought 
and feeling than those which belong to everyday 
existence. But the captains, though they may 
alter the boundaries of nations, hardly add to 
the happiness of a single human being; and the 
artists who touch and soothe our fancies do not 
solve one of the many knotty problems that 
entangle our weary feet in the long pilgrimage 
of life. It is only those who pursue the truth 
and who bring us nearer to it, who really 
help to make existence more simple, and, as a 
consequence, more endurable. They cannot all be 
Pasteurs—it is given to few to achieve the pro- 
digious results that have secured for him his great 
place on the scroll of Fame—but all can imitate 
his spirit. It is for this reason that we have said 
that the practical results of his labours are not, 
after all, his best title to our gratitude. It is the 
methods by which he sought those results, and the 
spirit of the life that was crowned so gloriously, for 
which we have most need to be grateful. The young 
students who listened on Tuesday in ascoreof different 
colleges to the counsel of their elders would have been 
none the worse if they had been told something of 
this side of Pasteur’s character. For most of them 
life must necessarily be a hard struggle of a 
twofold nature—a struggle for daily bread and a 
struggle for the truth. It must, of necessity, be a 
life, in general, of obscurity; and if they are to do 
their duty in that great army of science in which 
most of them can never be anything but private 
soldiers, it will be a life of almost constant self- 
sacrifice. Yet this is just what Pasteur’s life was for 
many years. Indeed, in all essential respects it was 


what it remained to the end. His true reward was, 


not in the orders that were showered upon him, or 
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the distinctions of every kind which fell to his lot. 
It was that reward which comes from the conscious- 
ness of a life that has been lived not for self alone, 
and that, as its result, has left the great family of 
man somewhat better than if it had never been lived. 
As one of the greatest of chemists and most 
illustrious of scientific investigators, Pasteur's name 
is honoured everywhere ; but for the young men of 
science, whose business it is to follow, at however 
great a distance, in his footsteps, his chief value will 
always be found in the example he has offered the 
world of the nobility that attaches to those who 
devote themselves, from youth to the grave, to the 
service of man. Such friends of the human race are 
free from the narrow limits of nationality. They 
belong to the common family of us all. We can 
envy France her great citizen, and yet claim some 
share in him; for have not we also had some share in 
the largesse of his genius? 








THE AMERICAN WOMAN, 





GOOD deal of mirth has been caused by the 
announcement that Dr. Mary Walker proposes 

to found a settlement of New Women at Oswego, in 
the State of New York. Dr. Mary Walker is an 
eccentric lady, who has worn masculine garb for 
many years. Her medical career is obscure, but she 
appears to have made money, which she is unselfishly 
eager to devote to the emancipation of her sex. At 
Oswego, between the ages of fifteen and thirty-five, 
women are to lead an industrial and celibate life. 
They are not to be secluded from the world like 
nuns; they are not tc wear a conventual uniform, 
pass their days in silence, or suffer the smaller morti- 
fications of a system which banishes the pomps and 
vanities of life; but they are to pledge themselves 
against flirtation, and to fix their minds on a 
routine of feminine self-assertion, chequered by 
“manly sports.” Oswego, hitherto famous for harm- 
less products like corn-flour and baking-powder, is to 
shine in the annals of womanhood as the birthplace 
of a new social order, the shrine of an independence 
which shall eclipse the American Constitution. Such 
a project lends itself to obvious burlesque ; and prob- 
ably few people on this side of the ocean have any 
faith in its practical stability. The Oswego recluses 
will flirt, of course ; Romeo, with a rope-ladder, will 
always be running off with Juliet in knickerbockers ; 
and eventually Dr. Mary Walker will be left in 
solitary meditation on the vanity of human wishes, 
or else will be solaced by a faithful remnant of hard- 
featured spinsters who can find nobody to love them. 
But it by no means follows that the scheme 

is doomed to expire amidst amiable derision. 
America is the chosen land of social experiments. 
There are plenty of colonies there already, subsist- 
ing fairly well on a basis which, according to 
common experience, is not more rational than that of 
the seminary of feminine individualism at Oswego. 
You may call them excrescences on the body politic; 
but they have no lack of recruits, and they are 
perfectly impervious to ridicule. They spring, no 
doubt, from the superfluous energy of the American 
people, co-operating with a certain idealism which 
Europe has exported. Quaint theories of forgotten 
philosophers revive in out-of-the-way corners of the 
American Union; and the traveller who has these 
at the back of his memory is astonished to 
find them taking actual shape. It is as if we 
came suddenly upon Sir Benjamin Richardson's 
city of Hygeia in a clearing of the backwoods, 
The busy stream of commercial life flows on; 
fortunes are made and lost in Wall Street; the 
American millionaire builds himself a house at 
Newport, modelled upon an old English abbey, 
or a chateau of Louis XIV.; strikes are suppressed 
by the militia, and Tammany yields to a momentary 
uprising of civic virtue. But quite away from these 
transactions, many people are convincing themselves 








that they are the pioneers of a new society, and, 
with their heads in the clouds, are applying the 
practical genius of their race to some material 
embodiment of their ideals. That is the cardinal 
difference between the American idealist and his 
European brother; he does not sit and dream, but 
sets about the ordering of his house, and of the 
little community of similar houses, on the plan 
which represents to him the highest wisdom. So 
common is this in America that it has long ceased 
to excite any particular remark. The idealists go 
their way, and public opinion forgets them. From 
time to time, their doings are recorded in the news- 
papers; the break-up of the settlement, or its re- 
construction, supplies a column to the omnivorous 
reporter ; but, as a rule, after the first piquancy of 
curiosity, they are unheeded. Dr. Mary Walker's 
academy for New Women will become as obscure 
as her lifelong resolve to wear trousers. 

It must be remembered, too, that the type of 
American womanhood has a native inclination to 
experiments of this kind. M. Bourget has noticed 
that before the age of twenty-six the American girl 
rarely troubles her head with thoughts of marriage. 
She is accustomed to complete liberty and supre- 
macy. Her parents exercise little or no authority; 
her admirers do not make love—they fetch and 
carry. The American young man, in this phase, is 
a superior order of retriever; he is at the beck and 
call of the charmer, who finds him a useful and 
docile companion, not an idol for sentimental 
rhapsody or tragic fidelity. When he marries, the 
American man is still the retriever; he trots down 
to Wall Street, collects dollar bills, and carries them 
home; he is as faithful and kind in his domestic 
circle as Old Dog Tray; but he effaces him- 
self, and the sceptre of the household is held 
by his womankind. There is no country in 
the world where women exercise so absolute 
a sway; and that is one reason why the women’s 
suffrage movement, which originated in America, 
is nearly dead there. The temperament of the 
American woman inclines to excess in another 
direction. Her social empire is of such a nature 
that, as M. Bourget says, possibly with some 
exaggeration, she “can do without being loved.” 
Her coldness is amazing to the foreign observer; 
he thinks at first that it is a pose. The author of 
the “Physiologie de l'Amour Moderne” was per- 
plexed by this phenomenon ; he went about seeking 
some explanation that would put this extraordinary 
womanhood en rapport with the eternal feminine 
he had studied in Paris; but he came to the con- 
clusion that he was in a new world—in a sense quite 
remote from the formula of statesmen and geo- 
graphers. Women, he says, are the real aristocracy 
of America, “ the nobility in this land of business,” 
“the flower of elegance, something of beauty”; but 
this aristocracy is more intensely self-centred than 
a Spanish hidalgo with a hoary pedigree. It has 
produced a new feminine distraction, a new frivolity, 
a new nervous system—a new womankind, in short, 
compared with which the so-called New Woman in 
this island of ours is antique. What is marriage to 
the American woman? Certainly not the yoke our 
New Woman chafes against here; it is simply a fresh 
medium for her energies. “She was independent 
before; she is independent still. I mean, thinking 
for herself, directing her life according to her own 
ideas, and continuing her self-development with the 
same determination that was hers before, without 
letting herself be moulded under the imprint and 
according to the ideas of her pactner.” 

In a society thus constituted, Dr. Mary Walker’s 
scheme might seem superfluous. Why should a girl 
retire to Oswego, and forswear flirtation, when she 
can remain in the world with the enjoyment of 
unquestioned independence and flirtation to boot? 
This throws us back on some elementary moral 
reflections. Why is ambition insatiable? Why 
did Alexander weep? Why was Napoleon discon- 
tented? The truth is that the unique position of 
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the American woman is a tremendous stimulus to 
eccentricity. M. Bourget gives some entertaining 
glimpses of the sufferings of his French friends who 
fell in love with American ladies. They were per- 
petually tormented by the caprices of these terrible 
Amazons, by the cold indifference to sentiments con- 
sidered natural to the feminine heart in France. 
One girl petrified her adorer by going to the 
theatre five weeks after her mother’s death. “No 
one resented it,” added the desolated witness. It is 
rash to predicate anything of any woman in any 
clime; but it is quite probable that M. Bourget’s 
French friends in America will presently be lamenting 
the flight of their inamoratas to Oswego. Those ladies 
will don the masculine integuments, and pass through 
the bachelor course under the benevolent surveillance 
of Dr. Mary. To such a case the philosophy of 
Tennyson's “ Princess” has no application. Oswego 
is the climax of a development which the poet never 
dreamt of. To say it is out of the natural order 
of things is only to admit that the American woman 
has made her own order of nature. To Oswego, of 
eourse, will follow a crowd of disconsolate retrievers, 
who may bay the moon and perform other rites of 
desolation. But they will soon get used to the 
situation; and if M. Bourget be right about the 
American temperament, it will not be difficult to 
forego flirtation, even if the visitors take part 
occasionally in the “ manly sports” which are to give 
a robust air to the American woman's freedom. 
Nay, it is possible that Dr. Mary Walker's colony 
may have a male counterpart; the retrievers may 
go into seclusion, take a vow against philandering 
with ladies at afternoon tea, and treat them exactly 
as if they were members of what, by poetical license, 
is called the sterner sex. 








THE AUTUMN MEETING AT ST. ANDREWS. 
T was a favonrite artifice with an illustrious and 
polite author whom Mr. James Yellowplush 
admired (or so a generation too prone to read about 
him at second-hand believes) to give an added lustre 
to his each new work by hinting that it was his last. 
“It is for the last time (probably),” says the preface 
to “George de Barnewell,” “ that these fingers shall 
sweep the strings.” The reading public beheld the 
statement “with or,” like Mr. Plush, and fell upon 
the noble author's latest masterpiece with passionate 
enthusiasm. One's Headmaster at school, too, was 
an adept at this game. Every year's show of 
“honours,” he declared on Speech-day, had been 
the best of all years. Pope's couplet he contrived in 
his practice to better on: the School, to be sure, 
would continue to be blessed—who could doubt it? 
Meanwhile, it had been blessed with quite unprece- 
dented glory in the past twelve months. 

The humble scribbler to whom it falls to write 
about the latest meeting of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club makes much the same boast of 1895 as Dr. 
Swishtail and the author of “George de Barnewell” ; 
but he makes it with a sense of justice on his side and 
of the countenance of the big battalions. Last year, 
with the largest field of men competing for the 
autumn medal which, in our blindness, we had 
conceived possible; with a place at the Club dinner 
balloted for like a prize in the most momentous 
lottery ; above all, with Mr. Arthur Balfour for the 
year's captain of the Royal and Ancient Golf Cluab— 
last year it seemed that the meeting had touched the 
heavens—as Q. H. F. begged that he might—with its 
exalted head. But we reckoned without our host 
—the host of new members who have been ad- 
mitted to the Club in '05—and the huge stride in 
popularity which the game has made since last 
October. Thus of ‘95 the historian of golf must 
chronicle that the new links were then made and 
opened to the amateur (the professional knows a 
trick worth two of playing thereon), that seventy- 
nine couples entered and played for the medal, while 





the Club dinner refused to be eaten in the confine- 
ment of the Club house, and betook itself to the 
Students’ Union hall, the minstrels going before, 
the players following after, and among them the 
Club’s honorary piper playing with the bagpipes. 
Lastly, this, he must remember, was the year of Tom 
Morris's benefit ; and though “ benefit ” is but an ill- 
favoured word for what it is hoped and believed 
will prove a substantial honouring memorial of the 
services of that best of men and golfers, to have 
Tom’s name linked with its number makes '95 an 
honourable year indeed. 

The meeting begins technically on the day before 
the medal; and on Tuesday the still grey streets 
of the little town begin to fill with multitudes 
stepping westward to the links, All that day an 
idle man could find no pleasanter, more amiable, dis- 
traction than to loaf in front of the Club verandah, 
pipe in mouth, and scan the array of pilgrims 
talking, “ putting out,” or standing idle beneath 
the Club windows. If you were a stranger, not yet 
hypnotised by golf to a disregard of any but that 
game’s attractions, your eyes wandered north across 
the misty blue sea beside you to the violet hills of 
Forfar, to the dim and the far-off line of Grampians 
beyond them, and beneath that mirror, marking the 
border of sky and sea, to the pale gold line of sand 
which shows, like something seen in a vision, upon the 
opposite coast. But stranger or no the babble of 
golf drew you within its circle. There was infinite 
discussion about great golfers and their chances, 
infinite reminiscences of other combats; and the 
great men were at hand by way of illustration. 
The First Lord of the Treasury had come that morn- 
ing; and, holing out after his first round, visibly re- 
clined—a mere man and a golfer, if the most graceful 
of golfers and of men—upon the green. Present 
also were Homeric heroes—Mr. Balfour-Melville, the 
amateur champion, Mr. Laidlay, Mr. Lyttleton, who 
has given up cricket and is a devout subject of this 
more royal and ancient queen; present were the 
usual array of judges and soldiers of distinction, 
here denoted only by their knowledge of the game, 
the subaltern from a highland regiment the patron 
now of his most distinguished seniors. It was, in 
fact, a full meeting. 

Next day, Mr. Balfour having resigned over night 
to Mr. Oswald, the new captain, medal play began. 
At nine the gun—a thing you might give toa child 
to play with, yet deafening to hear withal—went off, 
and play began. Tom Morris, as ever, started the 
players, and upon the old course where the medal 
will always, one trusts, be played, conjure the advo- 
cates of the other never so wisely. Mr. Laidlay 
and Mr. Juan Ferguson played together; naturally 
they drew most people with them, and, as it proved, 
were first and second, Mr. Laidlay with 79 and Mr. 
Ferguson at 80. Last year Mr. Tait won the medal 
in 78, but, with all respect to that admirable golfer, 
in the close air one breathed on Wednesday, 79 was 
a score as good as Mr. Tait’s. No one, however, will 
risk comparisons, which in golf are not odious only, 
but idiotic: Mr. Laidlay is as good a golfer as we 
know, Mr. Tait a man who may come to be the 
“W. G.” of his day and pastime. Details of play 
are wearisome enough to read and not exhbilarat- 
ing to write; but Mr. Laidlay’s account—out, 
4-5-5-4-5-5-4-3-4—39 ; in, 4-4-4-5-5-5-4-5-4—40=79— is 
here exhibited alike to the curious and the forgetful ; 
and it should be said that Mr. Balfour showed an ex- 
cellent pluck and patience in disheartening moments, 
that Mr. Tait’s performance going out was as good 
as we have seen, while, among the dark horses, Mr. 
H. C. Boyd’s score of 83, save for some quite un- 
necessary fumbling on his way home, might have 
had a startling influence on the result. Briefly, this 
was not the largest meeting only, but one of the 
best which the Royal and Ancient has celebrated. 

The last word must be of Tom Morris. For years 
this master of golf has been the personal friend of 
every man, woman, or child who swung a club on 
St. Andrews links; more, he has been an inspiration 
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to golfers everywhere, the referee in all matters of 
golfing difference, a great artist in the game, a 
greater influence upon it. “The Greeks (to crib a 
word from Mr. Stevenson) would have made a noble 
myth of such an one”; the British are permitted to 
make the evening of his days honourable and easy. 
Let them profit by that privilege. One need not 
insist on the public debt we owe him; we are all of 
us who play golf and value health in his debt. 
To this indebtedness we have now a chance, in some 
measure, of testifying. The Secretary of this Royal 
and Ancient Golf Club and the First Lord of the 
Treasury will receive and acknowledge conscience 
money : it need not reach them in shillings. 








THE DRAMA. 





“ Her Apvocatse.”—* CHEER, Boys, CHEER!” 


MIDDLE-AGED barrister falls madly in love 
with a pretty client, charged with murder. 

For her sake he betrays his plighted troth to 
another woman and courts social ruin, only to find 
on the eve of the trial that his frenzied passion is 
all thrown away. The lady “loves another.” 
Nevertheless, the barrister does his duty to his 
client, gets a verdict, and returns, “ clothed and in 
his right mind,” to the forgiving woman whom, in 
his brief madness, he had been tempted to forget. 
This is the story of Her Advocate, by Mr. Walter 
Frith; and a neighbour in the stalls at the Duke 
of York’s (formerly Trafalgar Square) Theatre told 
me that he had read something very like it in a now 
forgotten book of the late Mr. Grenville Murray’s : 
“French Pictures in English Chalk.” Mind, I am 
bringing no charge of plagiarism against Mr. Frith. 
There may be no such resemblance as my neighbour 
imagined. I have not read Mr. Grenville Murray's 
book. I only mention my neighbour's statement 
because it happens to chime with my feeling about 
Mr. Frith’s play, that it ought not to have been 
a play at all, but a novel—or, rather, a “ short 
story.” In that medium the characters need not 
have been developed, we could have taken the hero’s 
mad passion on trust, or else the growth of it could 
have been described at leisure. On the stage we 
want things visualised, we want to see the 
passion growing, and to be made to sympathise with 
the hero’s brief madness. Mr. Frith lays stress upon 
that madness, quoting (from some unnamed author) 
on the very playbill: “ There is in every man’s life a 
mad three weeks,” which seems a new version (and 
not a true one, for three weeks is an under-estimate) 
of the old tag, semel insanivimus, etc. And yet, 
when we come to the play, we find that he allows 
this madness to originate and culminate in an 
entr’'acte! When the curtain falls on the first act, 
George Abinger, Q C., has just made the acquaintance 
of his pretty client, Mrs. Field ; when it rises on the 
second it is the morning of the trial, and we are 
simply told that in the interval Abinger has fallen 
madly in love with the lady. There has been no 
scene between the two, we do not see the love- 
madness in the making, we only see the man giving 
up his old sweetheart on account of it. Hence—to me 
at any rate—it is uninteresting because unexplained. 
If I had seen the lady unconsciously exercising her 
fascinations, if I had seen the man struggling with 
his passion, my sympathies might have been aroused. 
I only say, might have been, for I am not at all sure 
that the spectacle of a man falling head over ears in 
love with a woman who is unconscious of the 
emotion she has aroused would be dramatically 
effective. You must have a conflict of wills for 
drama. Racine knew that the sighs and groans of 
Phédre over her passion—one naturally turns for an 
illustration to the great classic of love-madness— 
were not enough for a play; the play begins when 
Phédre is brought face to face with Hippolyte. Now 
Mr. Frith never brings Abinger and Mrs, Field 





face to face in a scene wherein we can see the 
woman's fascination and the man’s passion at 
work. In the very nature of things he cannot, 
because he wants to make his coup de thédtre, 
his sudden “surprise,” in the discovery that Mrs. 
Field has never for a moment perceived Abinger’s 
love, but is thinking all the time of “ another.” 
And note that Abinger’s insensate passion, of 
which we hear so much and see so little, after 
all only leads to the rupture of his engagement 
to a young woman for whom our sympathies have 
not been strongly enlisted. One may be vaguely 
sorry for this young person, but one feels that when 
“ Vénus ” takes the trouble to be “ toute entiére a sa 
proie attachée,” the goddess should give us, so to 
speak, more of a run for our money, and set a 
greater dramatic struggle on foot than a mere 
breach of promise. Suppose, for instance, Mrs. 
Field to return Abinger’s love, but, in accepting 
it, to confess to him that she is guilty of the crime 
she stands accused of. Here would be a real conflict 
between passion and conscience. But that, you say, 
would be another play altogether. Of course; all I 
mean is that Mr. Frith’s play does not show us a 
dramatic will-conflict of sufficient strength to 
interest us. Nor can I take much interest in his 
characters, which are either developed too “ jerkily” 
or not developed at all. In the first act, Abinger is 
a dry, studious, ambitious, ultra-professional bar- 
rister. In the second he has put on a new man, is 
shaken with emotion, prone to hysterical out- 
bursts. I have not seen the process by which 
the change was accomplished, and so am 
merely bewildered by it. Mrs. Field is a pretty, 
tearful woman in a nurse’s costume—in love, as it 
ultimately appears, with one “ Frank,” whom we 
never see. That is all we know about her: she is 
not a character at all. However, it is not upon 
the characters or the “mad three weeks” of the 
play-bill that Her Advocate depends for its success, 
but upon the fact that it terminates with a trial- 
scene. This scene—as, I observe, is generally the 
case with “ trial-scenes”—is self-contained : I mean 
that it is not an inevitable development from the rest 
of the play, and would be just as effective were it a 
sequel to quite a different story. Once in court we do 
not think about Abinger’slove for Mrs. Field and deser- 
tion of Blanche Ferraby ; he becomes the counsel for 
the defence, the typical figure to be found in every As- 
size Court drama. The central interest of such things 
is always the same: it consists in the more or less 
close approximation of the stage-picture to an actual 
criminal court. Mr. Frith’s scene, I have no doubt, 
is a triumph of realism, with its garrulous and dis- 
cursive judge, its matter-of-fact counsel for the pro- 
secution, its chattering junior bar, and so forth. 
And of course it has its “sensation in court” in the 
breakdown, under Abinger’s cross-examination, of 
the chief witness for the Crown—a country doctor, 
who proves to be the real murderer. Mr. C. W. 
Somerset plays this witness with that weird and 
febrile intensity of which he is a master; and, next 
to his, the acting of Mr. J. H. Barnes as a bibulous 
(and somewhat Thackerayan) Irish barrister caught 
my fancy. I would praise Mr. Cartwright’s per- 
formance of Abinger if I could believe in his part, 
and Miss Gertrude Kingston’s Mrs. Field, if Mrs. 
Field (in the dramatic sense) “ existed.” 

There is the usual autumn drama at Drury Lane, 
by the usual triad, Sir Augustus Harris, Mr. Cecil 
Raleigh, and Mr. Henry Hamilton. This time it is 
called Cheer, Boys, Cheer! a title from which you 
would scarcely have guessed that it deals with specu- 
lation in South African mines and the Matabele war. 
The scenery, of course, is the chief thing—Hur- 
lingham polo-ground, with real polo ponies, Rotten 
Row, with “elaborate ladies’ costumes, indicating 
the fashions of the forthcoming season, specially 
invented for this production by the celebrated firm 
of Worth, of Paris” (see programme), and a scene 
reproducing (with Chopin's “ Marche Funébre’’) the 
massacre of Wilson’s party by the impis of Lobengula. 
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The whole thing is a stupendous success of en- 
gineering. 

Courtesy to a friendly opponent demands that I 
should say a word respecting Mr. Archer's letter in 
to-day’s SPEAKER. In his playful way Mr. Archer 
suggests that I have virtually called him a noodle 
because I disagree with him. To call Mr. Archer a 
noodle would be to write oneself down an ass. But 
the most acute intellects, in their zeal to make out a 
strong case, may be occasionally betrayed into an 
illogical position ; and that, I said in effect, was Mr. 
Archer's fate. I did not call him a noodle for dis- 
agreeing with me, but inconsistent for disagreeing 
with himself. I fear I must still think him so. Here 
is the argument. Of scenes A and B, which both 
displeased Mr. Archer, A was applauded at the 
Lyceum, B was not. In the first case, Mr. Archer 
says the audience was uncritical. In the second, he 
records the absence of applause as completing the 
evidence that the scene was ill-played; here, then, 
the audience was critical. This is an inconsistency 
which cannot be explained away. Sans 
rancune, n'est-ce pas, my dear “ W. A.”’? 

A. B. W. 








THE PITY OF IT. 
“ H, mother! it is an invitation to the county 
ball!” cried Annabel in raptures, as she opened 
the envelope over which her mother and sister had 
been speculating before she came down. For even 
letters were of rare occurrence and interest in the 
little house on Colmore Green, where Mrs. Winton 
and her two daughters lived their uneventful lives. 

“ How lovely for you!” exclaimed Josephine, who 
had always felt an elder-sisterly pride in Annabel 
since the day when she received into her ten-year-old 
arms the wonderful, crumpled-faced mite who was 
to be her only sister. That was nearly thirty years 
ago, but Annabel was still the baby and the pet. 
Her adoring mother and sister never noticed that 
the golden gleams of childhood had faded from her 
hair and the fresh colour from her cheeks—that she 
had grown thin and pale and pinched. The old pret- 
tiness was in their loving eyes ever new, and they 
had a beautiful and pathetic faith in the powers and 
attractions of little Annabel if only she could have, 
like other girls, her chance. But real gaieties lay far 
removed from the inhabitants of Colmore Cottage. 
Josephine and Annabel went to the sewing-meetings 
and the parish teas, occasionally to spend the evening 
with a friend; but, except for their mother's stories, 
they were utterly ignorant of the great gay society 
world, on the fringe of which she had spent her girl- 
hood as an officer's daughter in a garrison town. 
Perhaps the only regret that came to Mrs. Winton 
in the lot she had chosen as a country clergyman’s 
wife was that her daughters were debarred from the 
class of entertainment which she regarded as a girl’s 
rightful inheritance. But now, though late, the 
chance had come. The Morrisons had sent Annabel 
a ticket and an invitation to go with them to the 
county ball. 

“Tam so delighted!” purred Mrs. Winton over 
the coffee-pot. “For it seemed as if you poor dear 
girls would never have such an opportunity.” Mrs. 
Winton did not specify an opportunity for what; 
but doubtless she was thinking of ball-room conquests 
and ball-room offers. And because she had been out 
of the world for so long she had come to regard the 
remote possibilities of such things as tangible prob- 
abilities, almost as happy certainties, in the case of 
her much-loved younger daughter. 

“ We must settle about your dress at once,” sug- 
gested Josephine, “ for we have barely a month.” 

“ And it is such a great occasion,” said her mother, 
“that everything must be of the very best. You 
will be quite a grand lady, Annabel, at the county 
ball. I shall be so proud of you there, and to know 
that you are enjoying your rightful position at last. 





Why, I met your poor dear father at a county ball 
before he was ordained, and we fell in love at first 
sight. Who knows but that you may meet your 
fate, too! Oh, girls, I am so excited about it!” For 
the middle-aged Josephine and her younger sister 
were always “the girls” to Mrs. Winton. 

“Now we must be practical,” said Josephine, 
when her mother’s rhapsodies had subsided, “and 
settle what Annabel shall wear.” 

In a drawer upstairs, laid by in lavender, was an 
old white silk of Mrs. Winton’s—her wedding-dress 
of over forty years ago—but there had never yet 
been an occasion worthy of its disinterment. 

*“ Anna shall have my white silk dyed and re- 
made,” said Mrs. Winton out of the fulness of her 
mother’s heart. “For my daughter must go to the 
ball in a proper evening dress.” 

“ A low dress?” asked Annabel, with a maidenly 
blush. 

“ Certainly,” laughed her mother. “The daughter 
of a clergyman, and the granddaughter of an officer, 
must be dressed befitting her estate. Since your 
dear father’s death we have seen little society.” 
The Rev. Joseph Winton had departed this life 
twenty years previously. “But now that you, my 
darling, are called upon to take your proper position 
in the world, nothing must be wanting or incorrect. 
And besides, those pretty sloping shoulders of yours 
must be admired.” Mrs. Winton had been young in 
the days when sloping shoulders were considered a 
sign of elegance. 

“TI think it should be dyed pink,’ suggested 
Josephine; “and we might buy a little inexpensive 
white lace for trimming. Pink always suits fair 
people.” 

So pink was decided upon. Rather a full pink 
when it returned from the dyers’ vats. And 
Josephine, Annabel and their mother sewed long 
and late at the re-making of the historic dress. 

The modest curve of the bodice, back and front, 
displayed Annabel's little thin shoulders and neck; 
and great was the domestic delight when the dress 
was tried on at last complete. 

“How a low gown does recall my youth,” ex- 
claimed the proud mother; “and how it does suit 
her, doesn't it, Josy ?” 

“You look beautiful, dear!” cried Josephine 
through a mouthful of pins. And Annabel was 
indeed beautiful in her sister's loving eyes. 

How carefully they dressed her on the eventful 
night! Josephine brushed a gloss on to her pale 
hair, and her mother fastened a camellia with 
trembling fingers in its thin twists. The loose little 
bodice laced easily, for they had felt too tenderly 
towards the silk to strain its long-tried tissues. And 
their whole stock of jewellery was stitched, for fear 
of loss, brooch by brooch below the falling lace 
tucker. The one-and-eleven-penny-halfpenny fan 
was pronounced a perfect match, and the new white 
shoes over mother’s stockings filled Josephine’s 
homely soul with a thrill of pride. 

Annabel was so excited that she could hardly 
speak ; for she felt on the verge of a new and larger 
life in which she would play her part like other 
girls, and she was awed by the great happiness 
which seemed dawning above her near horizon. 

“Oh, my darling, I am so proud of you!” cried 
Mrs. Winton ina choking voice, as they were waiting 
for the Morrisons to call. 

“ Nobody can look nicer than you, dear!” chimed 
in Josephine, administering sundry finishing touches. 
And Annabel's quiet eyes shone with the glad con- 
sciousness of being an eminent success. 

An hour later the ball had begun. A smart 
enough ball, with its usual complement of pretty, 
well-dressed girls, and plenty of partners for them, 
many of these adding to the gaiety of the scene 
with their bright hunt coats. The stately row of 
chaperones, the flashing tiaras, the white-clad débu- 
tantes, the sweet-smelling bouquets—all seemed just 
as usual to the mass of ball-goers—alil seemed as 
fairy or wonderland to one almost unnoticed little 
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spectator; for, alas! Annabel was almost wholly a 
spectator. Mr. Morrison had danced his first duty 
dance with her, and for one happy ten minutes all 
her hopes seemed coming true. She was dancing 
as other girls were; she had a partner in a red coat; 
she was one of those whose names would appear in 
the local paper as having been present at the county 
ball; she had a new dress, none the less new to her 
because of those o’d associations that hung round its 
white primeval state; and, crowning glory, she had 
on a pair of satin slippers! But when that brief 
blissful dance was over, and the selfish Morrisons were 
engulfed in their own particular set, Annabel stood 
alone. Alone as she had never been out of doors 
among the trees and flowers. For Nature never 
deserts man as man deserts his brother. There is no 
need to be introduced to her before she outpours her 
lavish hospitality. Annabel stood alone, in utter 
loneliness, on the fringe of the gay crowd; and the 
air was full of music and voices and laughter, but 
there was a bitter silence in the girl’s sore heart. 
No one spoke to her; no one thought of her; and as 
she looked across the room she caught sight of her- 
self reflected in a mirror. Numberless couples 
flashed across its bright surface, and yet behind 
them all stood a strange-looking, differently-dressed 
little woman, with a pale, pinched face and dull light 
hair. She looked, she saw, she understood. Shrink- 
ing back into a quiet corner, she sat down and waited 
in pathetic patience until the ball should be over. 
Two large tears rolled down her white face, but she 
wiped them quietly away with her mother’s one 
fancy pocket-handkerchief, and nobody was near 
enough tonoticethem. The fashionable folk trooped 
up to supper, and then the dancing began afresh. A 
parched feeling dried up her throat—she was so 
thirsty—but nobody asked her to have any supper, 
and her careless chaperone never doubted but that 
she was getting on all right. The next day was a 
couple of hours old when Mrs. Morrison came bustling 
after Annabel to tell her the carriage was waiting 
and they must make haste. 

“Wasn't it a lovely ball! Did you have a good 
time ? I never caught sight of you once, so you must 
have been going it,” said the lively little woman all 
in a breath as they started homewards. Annabel 
thanked her gently for taking her. The ticket had 
cost a guinea, you see. A little thoughtful kindness 
would not have cost so much, but apparently Mrs. 
Morrison possessed the guinea without the kindli- 
ness, and she gave what she had to Annabel. Then 
as the carriage drew up at the cottage door, out 
rushed Mrs. Winton and Josephine into the hall to 
welcome her. 

Annabel looked into their eager, loving faces with 
her tired, tearless eyes. 

“They shall not be disappointed too,” she re- 
solved; so she kissed the dear home-faces and 
answered brightly — 

“It was lovely, mother! The most beautiful ball 
in the world. Everything was perfect!” 

“Oh, I wish I had been there to see you dancing, 
my darling. And did you have a real good time?” 

“T am longing to hear all about it,” clamoured 
Josephine, “for mother and I are prouder of your 
success than we could ever be for ourselves. We 
have been talking about it all the evening, and 
trying to picture you having your splendid time, 
and being one of the grand ladies at the ball.” 

Annabel clasped her thin little hands together. 
She longed to have her cry out within the shelter of 
her mother’s arms. Instead, she told them what a 
delightful dance she had had with Mr. Morrison, 
and all about the girls’ frocks and the exquisite 
decorations. 

“You have kept your dress and shoes wonder- 
fully clean,” said Josephine in commendation. 

“T am so thirsty! Please get me some milk,” 
gasped Annabel, as she felt a sudden faint feeling— 
perhaps from hunger, perhaps from hopelessness— 
creep over her. 

“Of course she is,” laughed her mother, while 
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Josephine flew to the pantry. “There is no more 
thirsty work than dancing. But now you are 
refreshed ”"’—-for Anna had drained the glass to the 
very dregs—‘ tell us more about yourself, dear— 
what you enjoyed most, and what the grand young 
gentlemen said to you. It is the correct thing to 
count up your conquests on the night of a ball,” 
added silly Mrs. Winton. 

Annabel laughed a dead little laugh. 

“Perhaps there are things you don’t quite like to 
tell?” her mother continued, knowingly. “ Ah, 
well! girls will be girls and have their secrets, and 
mothers must wait, I suppose.” 

“ And how did your dress look among the others?” 
asked Josephine, lovingly stroking out its scant folds. 

“It is a beautiful dress,” answered Annabel, 
quickly. “Thank you so very much for giving it to 
me, mother, and both of you for helping me to make 
it.” 

Something in her younger daughter's face caused 
Mrs. Winton to observe quickly— 

“You're looking quite pale, my darling. I expect 
you are very tired with dancing half through the 
night. We must get you off to bed at once, and wait 
till to-morrow to hear the rest.” 

“ Yes, I am tired,” answered Annabel, softly. 

“ Almost too tired to say another word, I'll be 
bound,” said her mother, taking down her hair, 
and putting the bruised camellia in water. 

“ Yes, almost.” 

“Where is your programme?” asked Josephine, 
carefully blowing into every finger of the new gloves. 

“ J—I—I lost it,” stammered Annabel, who had 
torn it up in that quiet corner of the ball-room. For 
when Mr. Morrison had written his name at the top, 
she had thought the filling up of those vacant lines 
would mean so much. And they had never been 
filled up at all! Besides, one of the tears had made 
a large blot on it. 

When Josephine and her mother had gone away, 
poor Annabel had her quiet cry. 


“T wish somehow,” thought young Sir Miles 
Rivers, as he rolled home from the ball in his 
luxurious brougham, “that I had taken the trouble 
to get introduced to and to dance with that little 
pink-calico object who stood out so long. She had 
such a pathetic look, and seemed so lonely. But I 
only laughed at her with Lady Maud, she was such 
an awful little fright!” and he smiled at the remem- 
brance through a cloud of smoke. “But she was 
rather touching, too. It is a pity I was such a 
selfish brute.” 

Yes, Sir Miles, a greater pity than you can guess, 


Epith HENRIETTA FOWLER, 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





ROMEO AND JULIET AT THE LYCEUM. 


Sir,—In Tue Speaker of September 28th, my friend 
“A. B. W.” reproves me for an alleged inconsistency in my 
account of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum. I volunteer, he 
says, an explanation of the first-night applause, “ which virtually 
is that (1) the public don’t know any better, and (2) they 
applaud out of sheer good-nature. Conclusion: the public 
applause is worthless. Nevertheless, when the applause is with- 
held from scenes which he himself condemns, he mentions the 
fact as reinforcing his judgment. Logical inference : 
applause is significant when it chimes with the critie’s own 
humour, without significance when it does not—a curious 
position.” An imbecile position, I should prefer to say—but it 
is not mine. The purport of my whole article was to suggest 
that the majority of the audience did not know, and consequently 
did not miss, the poignant emotion which a great performance 
of Romeo and Juliet ought to produce; that their applause was 
that of quite uncritical spectators who, seeing popular per- 
formers in important parts, conclude that they must necessarily 
be good ; and that therefore scenes which did not obviously and 
by their mere position demand applause (though, when properly 
acted, among the most effective in the play) were passed over 
without notice. I argued, in a word, that if the audience had 
felt that irresistible thrill of emotion which instinctively utters 
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itself in applause, they would not have waited dutifully for the 
act-ends before expressing their enthusiasm. This argument 
may possibly be inconsistent with the facts, but inconsistent 
with itself itisnot. May I suggest to “ A. B. W.” that it is some- 
times wise to ask yourself whether you have not misread or mis- 
understood a writer with whom you disagree, before Jumping to 
the conclusion that he is a noodle ?—Your obedient servant, 
London, October Ist, 1895. WILLIAM ARCHER. 


“SAVAGES.” 





(Additional lines to Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen. See 
THE SPEAKER, September 28th, 1895.) 
7 E dusky monarchs from the land of Ham, 
We hail your advent to the land of Sham! 

Ye come to plead for England's powerful aid 
Against the ills which she herself has made. 
“ Spare, spare,” ye cry, “ the poison which destroys, 
Whichdamnsour country, and which blights our joys. 
We, like yourselves, profess the Christian name; 
Sure ye will join to crush this deed cf shame! 
Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen plead 
For Christian aid in this their hour of need.” 


Such, O great chieftains, was your plaintive theme; 

Such was your prayer to “ Joseph” the supreme. 

He heard your prayer, and, as we have been told, 

With words of sympathy your hearts consoled. 

He hates the Liquor Traffic on your Afric coasts 

Driving to death and ruin countless hosts; 

To stop the curse, he'll give you Britain's aid: 

He hates—oh! how he hates—this negro liquor 
trade. 


“ Let white men perish by the score,” cries he; 
“ There's no impression made by that on me. 
Asylum, gaol, and workhouse, let them burst 
Crammed with the victims of this fatal thirst: 
I heed it not, great chiefs ; for please to note 

I am in power through this same liquor vote, 
And white men’s corpses may bestrew the plain 
If only by such methods Joe can reign. 


“ But black men, Kaffirs and Zulus, 

On them indeed most different are my views— 
Down with the traffic, strike the monster down 
Wherever men are dusky, black, or brown; 

For them I shed the heartfelt bitter tear ; 

With my consent they ne'er shall drown in Beer. 
A politician in this land, I am 


A Christian only in the land of Ham.” . 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THe Poor LitTLE PENNY DREADFUL. 


{0 the poor little Penny Dreadful has been catching 
kK) it once more. Once more the British Press has 
stripped to its massive waist and solemnly squared 
up to this hardened young offender. It calls this 
remarkable performance a “ Crusade.” 


I like these Crusades. They remind one of that 
merry passage in “ Pickwick” (p. 254 in the first 
edition) :— 


“Whether Mr. Winkle was seized with a temporary 
attack of that species of insanity which originates in a 
sense of injury, or animated by this displ«y of Mr. Weller’s 
valour, is uncertain; but certain it is, that he no sooner 
saw Mr. Grummer fall, than he made a terrific onslaught 


on a small boy who stood next to him; whereupon Mr. 
Snodgrass—— -” 


{Pay attention to Mr. Snodgrass, if you please, and 
cast your memories back a year or two, to the 
utterances of a famous Church Congress on the 
National Vice of Gambling. ] 

“whereupon Mr. Snodgrass, in a truly Christian spirit, 
and in order that he might take no one unawares, announced 
in a very loud tone that he was going to begin, and pro- 
ceeded to take off his coat with the utmost deliberation. 








He was immediately surrounded and secured; and it is but 
common justice both to him and to Mr. Winkle to say that 
they did not make the slightest attempt to reseue either 
themselves or Mr. Weller, who, after a most vigorous 
resistance, was overpowered by numbers and taken prisoner. 
The procession then re-formed, the chairmen resumed their 
stations, and the march was re-commenced.” 
“The chairmen resumed their stations, and the 
march was re-commenced.” Is it any wonder that 
Dickens and Labiche have found no fit successors? 
One can imagine the latter laying down his pen and 
confessing himself beaten at his own game: for 
really this periodical “crusade” upon the Penny 
Dreadful has all the qualities of the very best 
vaudeville—the same bland exhibition of bourgeois 
logic, the same wanton appreciation of evidence, the 
same sententious alacrity in seizing the immediate 
explanation—the more trivial the better—the same 
inability to reach the remote cause, the same pro- 
found unconsciousness of absurdity. 


You remember La Grammaire? Caboussat’s cow 
has eaten a piece of broken glass, with fatal results, 
Machut, the veterinary, comes :— 


Caboussat, “Un morceau de verre . . . est-ce drole? Une 
vache de quatre anus.” 
Machut. “ Ah! monsieur, les vaches ca avale du 
verre i tout ige. J’en ai connu une qui a 
mangé une éponge a laver les cabriolets . . 
a sept ans! Elle en est morte.” 
Caboussat. “ Ce que e’est que notre pauvre humanité !” 


Our friends have been occupied with the case of 
a half-witted boy who consumed Penny Dreadfuls 
and afterwards went and killed his mother. They 
infer that he killed his mother because he had read 
Penny Dreadfuls (post hoc ergo propter hoc), and they 
conclude very naturally that Penny Dreadfuls should 
be suppressed. But before roundly pronouncing 
the doom of this—to me unattractive—branch 
of fiction, would it not be well to inquire a 
trifle more deeply into cause and effect? In the 
first place matricide is so utterly uonatural a crime 
that there must be something abominably peculiar 
in a form of literature that persuades to it. But 
a year or two back, on the occasion of a former 
crusade, I took the pains to study a considerable 
number of Penny Dreadfuls. My reading embraced 
all those—I believe I am right in saying all—which 
were reviewed, a few days back, in the Daily 
Chronicle ; and some others. I give you my word 
I could find nothing peculiar about them. They 
were even rather ostentatiously on the side of 
virtue. As for the bloodshed in them, it would not 
compare with that in many of the five-shilling 
adventure stories at that time read so eagerly by 
boys of the middie and upper classes. The style 
was ridiculous, of course: but a bad style excites 
nobody but a reviewer, and does not even excite him 
to deeds of the kind we are now trying to account 
for. The reviewer in the Daily Chronicle thinks 
worse of these books than I do. But he certainly 
failed to quote anything from them that by the 
wildest fancy could be interpreted as sanctioning an 
unnatural crime such as matricide. 


Let us for a moment turn our attention from the 
Penny Dreadful to the boy—from the éponge & laver 
les cabriolets to notre pauvre humanilé. Now—to 
speak quite seriously—it is well-known to every 
doctor and every schoolmaster (and should be known, 
if it is not, to every parent), that all boys sooner or 
later pass through a crisis in growth during which 
absolutely nothing can be predicted of their 
behaviour. At such times honest boys have given 
way to lying and theft, gentle boys have developed 
an unexpected savagery, ordinary boys—* the small 
apple-eating urchins whom we know”—have fallen 
into morbid brooding upon unhealthy subjects. In 
the immense majority of cases the crisis is soon over 
and the boy himself again; but while it lasts, the 
disease will draw its sustenance from all manner of 
things—tbings,it may be,in themsel ves quiteinnocent. 
I avoid particularising for many reasons; but any 
observant doctor will confirm what Ihavesaid. Now 
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the moderately affluent boy who reads five-shilling 
stories of adventure has many advantages at 
this period over the poor boy who reads Penny 
Dreadfuls. To begin with, the crisis has a tendency 
to attack him later. Secondly, he meets it fortified 
by a better training and more definite ideas of the 
difference between right and wrong, virtue and vice. 
Thirdly (and this is very important), he is probably 
under school discipline at the time—which means, 
that he is to some extent watched and shielded. 
When I think of these advantages, I frankly confess 
that the difference in the literature these two boys 
read seems to me to count for very little. I myself 
have written “adventure-stories” before now: stories 
which, I suppose—or, at any rate, hope—would come 
into the class of “ Pure Literature” as the term is 
understood by those who have been writing on this 
subject in the newspapers. They were, I hope, 
better written than the ran of Penny Dreadfuls, 
and perhaps with more discrimination of taste in 
the choice of adventures. But I certainly do not 
feel able to claim that their effect upon a perverted 
mind would be innocuous. 


For indeed it is not possible to name any book out 
of which a perverted mind will not draw food for its 
disease. The whole mistake lies in supposing litera- 
ture the cause of the disease. Evil men are not evil 
because they read bad books: they read bad books 
because they are evil: and being evil, or diseased, 
they are quickly able to extract evil or disease 
even from very good books. There is talk of dis- 
seminating the works of our best authors, at a cheap 
rate, in the hope that they will drive the Penny 
Dreadful out of the market. But has good literature 
at the cheapest driven the middle classes from their 
false gods? And let it be remembered, to the credit 
of these poor boys, that they do buy their books. 
The middle classes take their poison on hire or ex- 
change. 


But perhaps the full enormity of the cant about 
Penny Dreadfuls can best be perceived by travelling 
to and fro for a week between London and Paris 
and observing the books read by those who travel 
with first-class tickets. I think a fond belief in 
Ivanhoe-within-the-reach-of-ail would not long sur- 
vive that experiment. If we must be meddling, 
why don’t we begin by reforming the literary pro- 
clivities of the rich ? A.T.Q.C. 








REVIEWS. 





THE CHITRAL CAMPAIGN, 


Tue CxriTrat CAMPAIGN. A Narrative of Events in 
Chitral, Swat, and Bajaur. By H.C. Thompson. London : 
William Heinemann. 


OR many reasons the story of the recent events in 

Chitral is well worth telling. In the long series 
of frontier wars which the army of India has been 
called upon to undertake, there has been none which 
aroused so much general interest. The circum- 
stances—a race against time to save a little garrison 
isolated in a wild and almost unknown country— 
were essentially dramatic. In spite of immense 
natural difficulties and the opposition of warlike 
peoples, complete success was obtained with little 
loss of life. The severe test imposed upon all ranks 
and all arms was triumphantly passed. Finally, 
public attention has, almost for the first time, been 
drawn to questions of frontier policy, and a strong 
light has been thrown upon the aims of the school 
at present dominant in India. 

In 1863 an expedition was sanctioned by Lord 
Elgin—the father of the present Viceroy—against 
the “Sitana fanatics,” a band of outlaws whose 
raiding propensities had become troublesome. The 
result is known as the Umbeyla campaign. It was 
soon found that the expedition could not be 








restricted to its modest ostensible object. The 
susceptibilities of the fighting tribes of Bonair, 
Swat, Dir and Bajaur were naturally aroused, and 
after hard fighting, involving considerable losses, 
the force was withdrawn from the mountains. The 
combinations of tribesmen had been defeated ; but 
no great impression was made, and the difficulty 
and expense of the operations proved excessive. 
The Umbeyla campaign offers some interesting 
points of similarity and of contrast to that recently 
ended, and it is significant that Sir Neville Chamber- 
lain, the able commander in the former, has strongly 
opposed the occupation of Chitral, which her 
Majesty’s Government, revising the policy of its 
predecessor, has now sanctioned. 

The involved train of events which led to the 
isolation of Dr. Robertson with a handful of British 
officers and a small native force, is briefly summed 
up in the Viceroy’s speech of the 29th March, which 
Mr. Thomson quotes. ‘ Dr. Robertson,” stated Lord 
Elgin, “in the exercise of his duty as the repre- 
sentative of the suzerain power, is at present in 
Chitral.” Whatever may be thought of the pro- 
ceedings which led to this situation, there can be no 
doubt whatever that the risks were extreme. All 
experience of the past, and especially that of 1863, 
clearly showed that to plant a British force in the 
heart of a native State with whose affairs we had no 
concern, admitted only of one interpretation to the 
mind of the tribesmen, whose independence appeared 
to be directly threatened. Whatever turn the 
troubled domestic politics of Chitral might take, it 
could safely be assumed that Dr. Robertson would 
soon find himself in straits, while the difficulties of 
relieving him were obviously immense. From Gilgit 
—itself an outlying post very recently occupied, 
possessing few resources, and far distant from the 
military centres of India—the route of about 350 
miles traverses a snow pass 12,400 feet high. From 
the Peshawur railway, a distance of about 200 miles 
has to be accomplished, also crossing high passes. 
Roads are unknown, and the country is one of the 
most difficult in the world for military purposes. 
The decision telegraphed on the 2lst March to dis- 
patch a force from Gilgit, while a strong expedition 
was being concentrated at Nowshera and Hoti Mar- 
dan cannot be too highly commended. It involved 
grave risks; there was even uncertainty as to 
whether the troops could cross the Shandur pass ; 
but it decided the fate of the gallant garrison of 
Chitral Fort. The march of Colonel Kelly with four 
hundred men of the 32nd Pioneers and one hundred 
Hunza-Nagar levies is one of the finest exploits on 
record, and Mr. Thomson’s account of the struggle 
through the pass and the exceedingly well-fought 
actions of Chaklewat and Nisa Gol deserves to be 
widely read. The latter place he identifies with 
Nysa, the furthest point in the direction of the 
middle Hindu Kush reached by Alexander the 
Great. In comparison with the achievements of 
the little extemporised column from Gilgit, those 
of the powerful and well-equipped force under Sir 
Robert Low naturally suffer. The concentraticn at 
Nowshera, however, ordered on March 16th, was so 
far completed, in spite of bad weather, as to enable 
the advance to begin on April Ist—a fact which 
speaks highly for the organisation of the Indian 
Army. Both in action and on the march the 
troops were well handled, and showed remarkable 
endurance under most trying conditions. Mr. 
Thomson accompanied this force, but the chapters 
which describe its proceedings consist largely of 
despatches previously published, and do not provide 
the fresh light which might be expected from the 
observations of an eye-witness. 

The narrative of the heroic defence of Chitral 
Fort forms the most interesting portion of the 
book. Here is no instance of mere passive resist- 
ance. Throughout the forty-six days of the siege 
the resourcefulness of the young British oflicers was 
continuously called into play and was never want- 
ing. The Fort was old, crumbling, and miserably 
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placed for defence against modern small arms. The 
garrison had no artillery, which in the case of both 
the relieving forces proved a potent moral factor. 
There seem to have been many non-combatants, and 
from the first it was necessary to put everyone upon 
half rations. The efforts of the besiegers were varied 
and persistent, while the accuracy of their marks- 
manship is attested by the heavy proportion of 
casualties. Under the most unfavourable conditions, 
the little garrison never lost heart or relaxed their 
watchfulness for a moment. The protection of their 
access to the river was a constant source of anxiety. 
Determined attempts to burn the old towers were 
frustrated only by admirable arrangements and 
wise forethought. The mine, by which the enemy 
nearly succeeded in breaching the weak walls, was 
discovered in time and destroyed by a gallant sortie 
under Lieutenant Harley, and during the whole of the 
trying period Captain Towshend, of the Central India 
Horse, showed a knowledge and readinessof expedient 
which could not have been excelled by the most elabo- 
rately trained military engineer. Perhaps most strik- 
ing was “ the admirable way in which the Puniali men 
and the non-combatants, such as officers’ servants, 
water-carriers and syces, and even the Chitralis who 
were inside the fort, helped the sepoys in their 
dangerous work.” During the sortie for the de- 
struction of the mine a regimental bheestie was 
badly bit. The wound was dressed, and “ as soon as 
the bandages had been put on, he rushed out again. 
and had to be forcibly brought back. This caused 
him the greatest possible distress, and he kept saying 
that the sepoys must be in want of water, and 
complaining that he was not allowed to go to them.” 
This incident, with many others, is characteristic of 
the spirit which animated the garrison, and forms a 
striking tribute to the confidence and devotion which 
a handful of Englishmen was able to inspire. 

One of the most remarkable features of the brief 
campaign is the excellent fighting capacity shown by 
the native troops and even the recently raised 
Hunza levies. The great improvement of the native 
army of India was everywhere demonstrated, and 
the Imperial Service transport trains, voluntarily 
organised by the Maharajahs of Gwalior and Jeypore, 
rendered valuable assistance. 

Incidentally, this first detailed account of the 
Chitral operations gives a vivid impression of the 
difficulties of the country and its utter impractibility 
as a line of invasion. For the purposes of this brief 
campaign against undisciplined and _ half-armed 
tribesmen, 35,000 pack animals were required, and in 
addition elephants were employed to convey pon- 
toons for the bridging of the Swat river. As Sir 
Neville Chamberlain forcibly pointed out in the 
Times :— 

The operations now taking place beyond the Peshawur 
border are the latest evidence of the difficulties attendant upon 
the feeding of troops in such regions. The force under General 
Low has its base at Peshawur. That place is the terminus of 
a railway in connection with the whole railway system of India, 
and the resources of all India as regards transports and supplies 
are at the disposal of a well-organised military commissariat 
department. With all these advantages, and after only one 
occasion of serious resistance on the part of the tribesmen, the 
advance of General Low’s leading brigade was retarded con- 
sequent upon an insufficient flaw of supplies to the front. Only 
a wing of infantry could in the first instance be pushed forward 
into Chitral, and this was all that could be done when it was 
desirable to make an imposing demonstration on entering that 
place. 

Herein lies the common-sense view of the 
question. On the advocates for the occupation of 
Chitral rests the burden of demonstrating clearly 
how the enormous transport necessary for an in- 
vading column is to be procured. They invariably 
shirk the task, and, instead, confine themselves to 
vague assertion, in which the blessed word “ strate- 
gical” plays an impressive part. 

Immense distances separate the stupendously diffi- 
cult frontier from the resources of our great Asiatic 
rival. Until the centre of gravity of the Russian 
Empire has shifted far to the eastward, there is no ex- 





ternal danger to be feared. The one real and perma- 
nent source of anxiety lies in the burdens imposed 
upon the native races of India, which Lord Salisbury 
has now decided to increase. That the forward policy 
should find advocates among the officers of the Indian 
Army is natural and inevitable. The selfsame forces 
which have impelled the rapid advance of Russia 
across the plains of Central Asia have long been in 
operation on our side of the Hindu Kush. Their exist- 
ence in a professional army is a healthy sign; it is 
nevertheless the duty of wise statesmanship to re- 
strain them. The British public, which does not suffer 
in its pocket for the gratification of military ambition 
in India, has been too long accustomed to leave 
questions of frontier policy to presumed experts, 
Mr. Thomson's book should prove a useful aid to 
the formation of an independent judgment. 


THE SHORT AND SIMPLE ANNALS OF 


THE POOR. 
Tue Works or THE Rev. GRIFFITH EDWARDS. 
by the Rev. Elias Owen. London: Elliot Stock. 


Two Surrotk Frrenps. By Francis Hindes Groome, 
London and Edinburgh : Blackwood & Sons. 


West and East, Wales and Suffolk, Celt and Dane, 
the solidity of the antiquarian and the sparkle of 
the raconteur kiss one another with parsonic fra- 
ternity in the old men commemorated by these 
volumes. With solemn estimate of their historic 
value in the one case, in the other with hilarious 
enjoyment of their quaintness, both books preserve 
for us the humours and traditions of secluded 
districts, unchanged through near two centuries, but 
already beginning to fade before the obliterating 
spread of beneficent but humdrum civilisation. 

The Rev. Griffith Edwards, better known in the 
Principality by his bardic name Gutyn Padarn, 
who died recently after half a century of service 
as a Welsh clergyman, held high rank as prize- 
winner in National Eisteddfodau, and was for the 
last thirty years of his life Vicar of Llangadfan, a 
remote parish in Montgomeryshire. He leaves 
behind him various poems in Welsh, whose merit 
is not, we hope, to be judged by their accompanying 
English translations ; he leaves besides a history of 
his own and of neighbour parishes, full of interest 
and value. Llangadfan, Church of Cadfan, a sixth- 
century Welsh saint, is a widely-spread village of 
near a thousand inhabitants—rude and primitive 
folk, meanly clad and nurtured, firm believers in 
charms and witchcraft, retaining the folklore of 
centuries not as a survival, but as a living faith. 
The corpse-bird still beats at the window of a dying 
invalid, corpse-candles follow his dead body to the 
grave; nervous maladies are healed by a woollen 
thread tied round the patient's neck, which shrinks 
and shortens each day as the cure proceeds. A sick 
man is restored by sleeping with a Bible under his 
pillow; a sick cow by the recital of a chapter from 
the New Testament in its hearing. Legends, else- 
where handed down from long-past time, are here 
repeated as of yesterday. The story told to Julian 
Peveril by Sir Geoffrey Hudson in the Tower, of the 
giant whose robe was fashioned from the beards of 
conquered kings, here reappears with delicious native 
colouring and detail. A ghastly tragedy embalmed 
in many literatures, the murder by his parents of a 
returned and unrecognised son, is here localised in 
a special farmhouse and chanted in a wild ballad. 
Llangadfan, like Exmoor, hadits Doones,a fiercecolony 
of red-haired banditti, whose prowess, cruelty, lust, 
occasional generosity, final extermination, are told by 
every fireside. That erratic blockson the hill-tops were 
flung at each other by a giant and giantess; that 
Cardigan Bay was fertile land until King Seithenyn, 
in a drunken spree, unlocked the floodgates and let 
in the sea, are incontrovertible articles of faith. 
Here, as in Switzerland, the hinds migrate to the 
heights through the summer months, dwelling in 
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Hafottai, or chalets, while their cattle feed on the 
short upland grass. In one of these dwelt a noted 
robber, Sion de Benyon by name. An attempt was 
made to capture him; with his terrible club he nearly 
slew one Thomas, leader of the attacking party ; 
overpowered and hanged, he bequeathed his club to 
broken-headed Thomas in acknowledgment of the 
gallantry he had shown. The neighbourhood abounds 
in prehistoric barrows, carns, and cists, of which are 
given careful drawings and descriptions. It is purely 
agricultural; but it occurred to the inhabitants, re- 
gardless of geology, to bore for coal in their Wen- 
lock shale, until Professor Sedgwick, coming that 
way, explained to them that if coal were ever present, 
it must have lain some thousand feet above the pre- 
sent level of the land. Nonconformity, of course, is 
prevalent. Its rise in early Methodism, original un- 
popularity, and ultimate predominance, is recorded 
with melancholy tolerance by the gentle vicar; his 
own sermons, we are told, learned and thoughtful, 
but unexciting, long, and read, having failed to 
attract his people, who nevertheless loved and 
honoured him. The old order changeth! On one 
side of his parish a School Board has been established, 
elsewhere a decayed educational endowment is re- 
vived and fructified. A generation is growing up 
which feels scant reverence for the Bible key and 
St. Sydechs’s healing well, scant faith in Kings 
Nynniaw and Peibiaw, in the Cae’r-bwla ghost, in the 
hare that milks the cow. But the historian of the 
Celtic past, painfully gathering material from in- 
scribed monument and exhumed cromlech, as well as 
from hoar tradition and forgotten custom, will pay 
grateful tribute to the quiet parson-bard who fixed 
them by a personal knowledge and with a vivid por- 
traiture, irrecoverable otherwise, ere many years 
have passed, from an educated and sceptical pos- 
terity. 

We pass to a very different wearer of the cloth, 
with surroundings more genial if less archaic—to 
Robert Hindes Groome, Archdeacon of Suffolk, the 
friend of Edward Fitzgerald, of Thompson, Master 
of Trinity, of Henry Bradshaw, who, himself well- 
nigh omniscient, used to say that he never saw 
Groome without learning something new. His 
phenomenal memory, charming manners, wide 
acquaintance with men of note, made him an 
admirable conversationalist. He was an adept in 
the East Anglian dialect, which he not only spoke, 
but wrote delightfully both in prose and verse. 
Two of his tales here reproduced, “ The Only Darter” 
and “ Master Charley,” are extraordinarily racy and 
pathetic ; not, perhaps, quite equal to “ Rab and his 
Friends,” as his amiable biographer suggests, nor 
forming arguments against Disestablishment so 
convincing as she would have us think. He was 
taught at Norwich Grammar School under Valpy, 
the last of that truculent race of schoolmasters 
which began with Busby. To a parent remon- 
strating against severe punishment administered to 
his son—“ Sir,” said he, “I flogged your son because 
he deserved it. If he again deserves it, I shall flog 
him again. And,” rising, “if you come here, sir, 
interfering with my duty, sir, I shall flog you.” 
Delicious stories are quoted of the Monk Soham 
labourers and their wives; of the farmers at the 
annual tithe dinner; of the country doctor who, on 
being asked what he thought of phrenology, an- 
swered promptly, “I never keep it and never use it; 
but I have heard that, given every three hours in 
large doses, it has been very efficacious in certain 
cases of gout; of the Dissenting minister who com- 
plained that “ the clargy are like pigs in the garden, 
and yeou can’t git ‘em out”—on which an old 
woman, a member of the flock, cried, “ That’s right, 
brother Pepper; kitch’em by the fifth button-hole” ; 
of the harvesters who, to a strayed aéronaut floating 
Over them in a balloon and shouting to them to 
know where he was, shouted back with one accord, 
“Yeou’re in a ballune, bor.’ The archdeacon used 
to read and pray with the old women in an alms- 
house. The cat was irreligious and was shut up in 








a cupboard. The upper part of the cupboard was 
separated from the room only by a piece of pasted 
paper, and through this paper the cat’s head sud- 
denly emerged. “Cat, you bitch!” cried one of the 
worshippers reprovingly, and the service terminated 
abruptly. The clerk provided a minister with a 
glass of water in the pulpit. “That might have 
been gin and water, John,” said he jocosely, “ for 
all the people could tell.” Next week he drank in a 
pause of preaching, and it was strong gin and water. 
*T took the hint, sir—I took the hint,” cried the clerk 
from his desk below. At a farmers’ club the sub- 
ject for discussion was “ How to cure hot yards ”’— 
yards where the manure has become so heated as to 
be hurtful to the cattle’s feet. Many remedies were 
suggested, but none seemed to meet the case. An 
elderly farmer, who had preserved silence through 
all the talk, was pressed for his opinion. ‘ Gentle- 
men,” he said, “ yeou shu'n’t have let it got so.” We 
could have wished for more specimens of the arch- 
deacon’s own ready wit. Asked for a motto by a 
successful artificial manure maker setting up a 
carriage and a crest, he suggested “ Mente et manu 
res.” He settled a controversy as to precedence be- 
tween instrumentalists and vocalists in a musical 
society by the apt quotation, “ The singers go before, 
the minstrels follow after.” 

Nearly half the volume is given to reminiscences 
of Fitzgerald, whose refined, unpractical, fastidious 
face looks out on us from a photograph. We see 
him as we saw him in Aldis Wright's book : tall, sea- 
embrowned, shabby—* old Inverness cape, double- 
breasted flowered-satin waistcoat, slippers on feet, 
handkerchief tied over his hat”—hermit and re- 
cluse; misanthrope in theory, restlessly benevolent 
in practice ; cultivating inactivity as most men foster 
energy ; a denizen of Doubting Castle all his life, yet 
reverent and devout of soul; garnering his life’s ex- 
periences and bewilderments into the text which he 
dictated for inscription on bis grave (the grave now 
shaded by a rose-tree from Omar Khayam’s tomb at 
Naishapur)—* It is He that hath made us, and not 
we ourselves.” 

“ With them the cced of wisdom did I sow, 
And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow. 


And this was all the harvest that I reaped— 
‘I came like Water, and like Wind I go.’” 





MALAY CHARACTER. 


Sxercues. By Frank Athelstane Swettenham, 
London: John Lane. 


Tus book consists of a series of sketches “by one 
who has spent the best part of his life in the scenes 
and among the people described,” and the author 
says frankly that the pages “contain no statistics, 
no history, no geography, no science, real or spurious, 
no politics, no moralising,no prophecy.” The reader 
need not proceed far, however, without perceiving 
that in this negative account of the book the author 
does less than justice to his work. Few will regret 
that he does not provide statistics ; but of the other 
good things disclaimed, from history to prophecy, 
he has worked into these delightful sketches a very 
fair supply. After a long and distinguished career 
in the Malay Peninsula Mr. Swettenham is entitled 
to speak with authority on Malayan subjects, and the 
fact that, with his experience of the country and its 
inhabitants, he is concerned not with the possibilities 
of material development, but with the people them- 
selves, is much to his credit. These sketches, written 
by a man of wide sympathies, have a broad human 
interest. The author, it is plain, delights in the 
Malays, in their “almost natural” mode of life, and 
he tells us, with never a sigh of regret, that Christian 
missionaries of all denominations have apparently 
abandoned the hope of their conversion. Could he 
have restricted his view entirely to the scenes he 
depicts, and refrained from all direct allusion to the 
literature of the West, his work would have lost 
nothing in attractiveness. The reader, engrossed 
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with Eastern scenes and characters, is disposed to 
resent as an intrusion the sudden introduction of 
European notions. 

The Malay Peninsula has not yet been opened up 
to travellers and tourists, its scenery and its people 
have not yet become familiar to readers of 
books, and, partly on this account, the charm of 
freshness characterises these sketches from first to 
last. While they deal with the people rather 
than with the country, they nevertheless set forth 
the varied aspects of Nature in Malaya. But 
such description, though full, is never tedious, for in 
almost every case it is necessary to the comprehension 
of the narrative. The Malays have such qualities as 
might be looked for in a people living in a land of 
eternal summer, where Nature is at her best and 
richest. They are kindly and polite, fond of sport 
and gambling, and, at the same time, lazy and untidy 
in their habits. They are passionate, courageous, 
intolerant of insult, and, when unable to take 
vengeance on an offender, will wreak their wrath 
on the first human being they meet. In religion 
they are Mohammedan, and do not drink intoxicants; 
but they are very superstitious, and cling to beliefs 
which have come down from times more remote than 
the introduction of the faith they profess. The 
Women are amiable and intelligent, and after 
marriage enjoy a considerable amount of freedom. 
A man may have as many as four wives at once, 
and, as divorce is easy and frequent, the matri- 
monial experience of both men and women is 
often extensive. There are no drunken husbands 
nor screaming viragoes, and “the ancient maiden 
lady" is unknown. Men and women enjoy to- 
gether the amusements which are in vogue. They 
have fishing picnics and other aquatic diversions 
which, though productive of mirth in Malaya, 
are, notwithstanding the favourable opinion of the 
author, probably unsuitable for Europe. The rela- 
tion between the upper and lower classes is of a 
feudal nature, and the hereditary chief is obeyed 
with blind submission. There is, however, no wide 
gulf between the rulers and the common people, but 
rather “that communion as of the members of an 
old Scotch clan.” Respect and courtesy are common 
to all ranks. “People of the same class, rajas and 
chiefs, children and parents, brothers and sisters, 
speak to each other with studied deference, and 
never forget those little distinctions that mark fine 
shades of rank or age. Boys and girls are as careful 
in the observance of these courtesies as are their 
elders.” 

These sketches are, however, occupied, to a great 
extent, with events and characters which, even in 
Malaya, must be regarded as exceptional. There are 
tales of revenge, of love and murder, and of hair- 
breadth escapes, which show, more forcibly than 
could the ordinary events of life, the stuff of which 
these children of Nature are made. The“ veracious 
story" of the Penglima Prang Semaun gives an idea 
of the boldness, cunning, and persistent resourceful 
energy with which their plans of vengeance are con- 
ceived and executed. The extraordinary infirmity 
of persons who are said to be latah is worthy of 
closer investigation than, apparently, has yet been 
bestowed on it. Those whoare subject to this weak- 
ness at once when their attention has been arrested 
obey any command by word or sign that may be 
directed to them, even though the act may be 
difficult or dangerous, or painful. Among the four- 
and-twenty police from Singapore who attended the 
author during a brief residence at Selangor, there 
were two men who, being latah, frequently became 
the sport of their companions. One of the two was 
hot-tempered, and, when freed from the influence 
under which he had obeyed, was dangerously eager 
to take vengeance on his tormentors, but the 
other, being good-natured, was teased remorselessly. 
If the order were “Go and hit that man,” he would 
repeat the words while he carried out the order, 
and if the person struck retaliated, he would remon- 
strate, saying, “It was not I who hit you, but the 








man who ordered me.” Helplessly imitating the 
pretended action of another, he would bite his own 
finger hard, or take a lighted brand from the fire 
and lift it towards his mouth, being prevented from 
injuring himself only by the interference of others. 
To climb a cocoanut tree is difficult, but this man, 
though without previous training, at once obeyed 
the order to climb. When he was up the tree one 
of his companions took a piece of rattan and said, 
“Do you see this snake? I shall tie it round the 
tree, and then you can’t come down.” The rattan 
twisted about the tree had for the latah all the 
terror of a snake, and he remained perched aloft 
until released by the European inspector. Like the 
infirmity of the latah, the homicidal mania which 
sometimes seizes Malays and causes them to make 
amok, or a sudden onslaught on all within reach, 
seems to be due to the delicate nervous temperament 
of the people. In one case here described, the 
maniac, a priest who up to the moment of his out- 
break appeared sane, at once, without provocation 
and without warning, began to attack all within 
reach—men, women, and children, his own nearest 
friends—and, before he had received his own death- 
wound, he had killed six and wounded four others. 

Towards the end of the book there is an account 
of the murder of Mr. Birch by Malays, on the Perak 
River, in 1875. The tale is told with the author's 
usual fairness, and the moral seems to be that 
prudence and toleration are indispensable in those 
who have to deal with native races in the East. Mr. 
Swettenham was in those days associated with Mr. 
Birch in the effort to introduce order and good 
government in the villages along the Perak River. 
The interference of the white men roused the resist- 
ance of disaffected native authorities, and when the 
resident lost his life, his junior, by prompt and 
decisive action, just escaped. The personal incidents 
are narrated quietly, and, as the tale proceeds, we 
meet former Malay acquaintances, good and bad, 
and are introduced to new ones. If there is apparent 
treachery, there is also fidelity, and the inevitable 
result follows: those who resist the new order of 
things and have recourse to native modes of opposi- 
tion are crushed, and now in the swampy jungles of 
Perak the influence of the white man is supreme. It 
is apparently with a touch of regret that the author 
contemplates the collateral results of the condition 
of things which he bas contributed to bring about. 
“The irresistible Juggernaut of progress will soon 
have penetrated to the remotest fastnesses” of 
Malaya, slain the beasts, cut down the forests, 
“civilised” the people, clothed them in strange 
garments, and stamped upon them tbe seal of a 
higher morality. Such changes are, as he remarks, 
hardly likely to make the Malays more personally 
interesting. 


SPECIALISM AND VERSATILITY IN LITER- 
ATURE. 


LITERARY Types: Berne Essays In CRITICISM. 
Beresford Chancellor. London: Sonnenschein. 


By E. 


It is a commonly accepted view that the lives of 
literary men are somewhat uneventful and dull: 
their chief achievements lying in the world of 
thought, not of action. It is curiously untrue of the 
six Englishmen upon whom Mr. Chancellor writes— 
De Quincey, Lamb, Carlyle, Landor, Dickens, and 
Coleridge—in whose lives there is plenty of romance 
and strangeness. De Quincey, Lamb, and Coleridge 
had physical weakness to contend with—a strain or 
tinge of insanity, which led them into a little 
wandering or eccentricity. Carlyle and Dickens had 
hard early lives; Landor, and Carlyle also, had 
passionate and violent temperaments. Not one of 
them but is a striking and arresting personality. 
Apart from his literary work, Mr. Chancellor writes 
pleasantly about them all from a generous-critical 
point of view ; and if his essays are not very remark- 
able, they are at least thoroughly sane and sound in 
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their judgments. In labelling his literary heroes 
“Man of Letters,” “ Essayist,” ‘“ Philosopher,” 
“ Dramatist,” “ Novelist,” “ Poet,’ respectively, he 
seems to promise more than he performs; for, 
except in the cases of De Quincey and of Landor, 
there is little attempt to draw out in detail the 
special characteristics of each kind, or to distinguish 
between their respective effects upon the characters 
of the respective writers. In truth, it would have 
been hard to do so; for each one of them, though he 
had his predominant work, yet worked upon many 
lines. An astonishing variety has marked, perhaps, 
most great writers. Goethe, poet and dramatist of 
every sort, critic and man of science, novelist and 
translator; Hugo, almost more versatile still; 
Milton, pamphleteer and essayist and historian, as 
well as poet—they had no restricted range of 
interests and ideas. Scarce a distinguished poet 
of France in this century but has also written 
criticism or romance, and it would seem that the 
Tennysons and Brownings were the exceptions in 
their devotion to one form of literature only. Mr. 
Chancellor is hardly convincing in his titles. Dickens 
is, of course, the Novelist; and Man of Letters may 
do for De Quincey, though it is not an illuminating 
description; but Lamb is not the Essayist, as are 
Addison, Steele, or Hazlitt; he is far more the 
humorist. Philosopher, in a somewhat vague 
sense, will do for Carlyle, but, as Mr. Chancellor 
himself notes, Prophet were the truer term; and 
there are those who think Dramatic or Romantic 
Historian his truest title. Landor is dramatic in 
many ways, but the term does not describe the 
critic, the narrator, the lyric poet. Coleridge was 
Poet, par excellence, but how much else! There 
was a whole side of his mind with which poetry 
had little to do: the purely critical and speculative. 
De Quincey, Lamb, Carlyle, Landor, all tried fiction 
or something like it; Dickens wrote essays, and was 
something of a playwright; Lamb had his poems 
and plays. In fact, Mr. Chancellor's interesting 
essays rather tend to prove that versatility is a note 
of literary men, an impulse to work in more fields 
than one. Three eminent writers lately lost to us— 
Mr. Pater, Mr. Stevenson, Mr. Symonds—were thus 
various; and, whilst it is nothing wonderful that 
so many poets have written prose, it is instructive 
to note the amazing number of prosemen who have 
written verse. Doubtless, every man of letters 
knows where his strength lies; but the creative 
desire is insatiable, and constantly urges to “ fresh 
woods and pastures new.” It is somewhat in this 
way that artists cultivate more arts than one—as 
Michael Angelo, Leonardo, Blake, Rossetti, Woolner, 
Mr. William Morris. The popular conception of 
“the poet” and so forth, as of a man wholly im- 
mersed and absorbed in one path of literature, is not 
warranted by facts. It was half chance that turned 
Scott from poetry to fiction ; and one word does not 
exist whereby to describe Newman, theologian, 
novelist, poet, essayist, autobiographer, critic, trans- 
lator, satirist, historian, philosopher. To some men, 
Poe, Arnold, and Mr. Meredith are primarily poets ; 
to others, prose writers. To Arnold, Shelley was a 
prose writer, as Southey is to most of us. “ Literary 
types ”’—men of a solitary pre-occupation with one 
line of work—are found more often among the 
learned by profession, among scholars of all sorts, 
than among men of the fine arts in literature. Mr. 
Freeman is certainly the Historian, Mr. Spencer the 
Philosopher, Mr. Max Miiller the Philologist; but 
what are Mr. Lang, Mr. Gosse, Mr. Dobson, Mr. Pat- 
more, Mr. Swinburne, who have published so much 
and such varied prose? Mr. Chancellor's title, then, 
seems to us unfortunate; but his essays are brightly 
written, with a cheery enthusiasm, and a good 
knowledge of his themes. They are not weighty, 
but their tone is pleasant, particularly when he is 
writing of the men dearest to. him—De Quincey, 
Lamb, and Dickens; and that he has so excellent a 
zeal for Dickens is not the least of his merits. How 
artists, men of letters who take their craft seriously, 








can bring themselves to decry Dickens is among the 
mysteries of an unintelligible age. 


FICTION. 
Tue Lapres’ Parapise. By Emile Zola. With an Intro- 
a by Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. London: Hutchinson 
4 0, 
THe Woman WuHo Dipn't. By “ Victoria Crosse.” (‘ Key- 
notes” Series.) London: John Lane. 
A Wurirt AsunperR. By Gertrude Atherton. (Cassell’s 

Pocket Library.) London: Cassell & Co,, Limited. 
UNDER the title of “The Ladies’ Paradise,” Mr. 
Vizetelly gives us a translation of Zola’s “ Au Bon- 
heur des Dames,” which we can cordially commend 
to those English readers who wish to make acquaint- 
ance with one of the novelist’s most powerful and 
fascinating works. We can recommend the book 
the more confidently because, although it is hardly 
one for the young person, it is, in this translation, 
devoid of coarseness, whilst its moral is absolutely 
wholesome. The heroine is Denise, the young shop- 
girl who comes up to Paris from the country, and 
takes service in the establishment of that Octave 
Mouret who was the hero—if a hero he could be 
called—of an earlier story in the series: that which 
was translated into English under the title of 
“ Piping Hot.” But itis not so much in the fortunes 
of individual men or women that we are interested 
in “ The Ladies’ Paradise” as in the story which is 
told to us of the rise of one of those gigantic stores 
which have become a feature of the day in Paris, 
London, and New York. We read the history of 
the growth, the struggles, the defeats, and the ulti- 
mate triumph of Octave Mouret’s colossal shop with 
almost as keen an interest as that with which we 
follow the fortunes of a conqueror like Napoleon. 
Napoleonic, indeed, is the only word that can be 
applied to Mouret’s schemes and his prodigious 
material conquests as they are described for us by 
the pen of Zola. It almost seems that his intention 
has been to show us what the Little Corporal 
would have become if, instead of entering the army, 
he had begun by serving behind acounter. In Zola’s 
hands anything that is sordid in the shopkeeper’s 
career disappears, and we become as deeply interested 
in his transactions in velvets and silks and gloves as 
if they had been squadrons and battalions in a cam- 
paign. We know of no other work of his which 
brings out more conspicuously his unique power of 
investing the driest and even the meanest of the 
realities of life with the fascination of romance. As 
“The Ladies’ Paradise” grows and swells until it 
becomes the shop of the whole world, we see it, like 
other conquering forces, playing the part of Jugger- 
naut among the poor and weak who lie in its path ; 
and ever, as it grows, our admiration is increased for 
the human head of the vast machine, who can plan 
everything, think of everything, and carry out 
everything in triumph, and whose one weak spot 
is his passion for the little shopgirl who alone, 
among a thousand employées, refuses to yield to his 
blandishments. How Denise, from being the most 
despised of all the two-legged slaves in the vast 
human ant-hill, rises to be queen of everything and 
wife of the king-proprietor is told by Zola with all 
his accustomed skill, and, happily, a good deal more 
than his usual reticence. But that which impresses 
us most in the story is the way in which all the dry 
details of the business are made living realities for 
us, until, at last, the susceptible reader begins to 
understand that the struggles and triumphs of the 
shopkeeper are as intoxicating as those of the 
warrior. 

That brilliant and audacious young writer who, 
under the pseudonym of “ Victoria Crosse,” contri- 
buted to the “Yellow Book” one of its most 
startling items, was inevitably destined to appear, 
sooner or later, in the “ Keynotes” series. Accord- 
ingly, her name now figures on the cover of a 
volume bearing the acutely irritating title of “ The 
Woman Who Didn't.” Against that title we cannot 
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forbear a protest, but the story itself contains 
evidence of talent requiring serious recognition. 
Remembering the new writer's “ Theodora,” wherein 
the proprieties were outraged with amazing audacity, 
one is surprised by the discovery that her novel 
is strictly decorous. We might go further, and say 
that it contains an excellent moral; for, unlike 
Theodora of “ Yellow Book” notoriety, Eurydice, 
the present heroine, possesses both the will and the 
power to resist temptation. The book, in conse- 
quence, though dealing with a delicate subject, does 
so with eminent discretion, and is, we are glad to 
note, free from that very unpleasant taint of 
eroticism which disfigured “Victoria Crosse’s” 
former work. Written, presumably, as a counter- 
blast to the heresies of Mr. Grant Allen’s recent 
ebullition on the question of sexual relations, “ The 
Woman Who Didn't” seeks to uphold the dogma of 
the sacredness of orthodox marriage—a principle on 
behalf of which the heroine of this story, a married 
woman whose husband neglects her brutally, sacri- 
fices both her own and her lover’s happiness with 
unflinching courage. It is unnecessary to do more 
than sketch the bare outlines of this striking little 
tale, in which the complexities of a woman’s soul are 
laid bare with a kind of savage strength. No one 
who recollects “Theodora” will need to be told 
with what acute perception the author reveals 
the hidden springs of human conduct. In her 
the feminine gift of intuition seems to be de- 
veloped with almost uncanny strength, and what 
she sees she has the power of flashing upon her 
readers with wonderful vividness and felicity of 
phrase. The tale is an interesting one, though it 
harps on a single string, and its beautiful heroine is 
distinctly attractive in her Sphinx-like charm of 
mystery and silence. Upon this finely-wrought 
portrait of a woman the entire interest of the book 
is concentrated, for Eurydice’s lover is an altogether 
inferior creation. Those readers who are not re- 
pelled at the outset by the egregious title of “The 
Woman Who Didn't,” will find within its pages a 
strong and subtle study of feminine nature, biting 
irony, restrained passion, and a style that is both 
forcible and polished. With all these qualifications as 
an equipment, “ Victoria Crosse” will, we trust, show 
us in her next novel what as yet she has failed to 
show: that is, the power of dealing successfully with 
more than one phase of life. 

Success has from the first attended the dainty 
little volumes of Messrs. Cassell’s “ Pocket Library,” 
and the reputation which the series has already 
attained will be in no wise imperilled by the addition 
of “ A Whirl Asunder.” There is remarkable clever- 
ness in this story, keen perception of character, and 
a vivid sense of the dramatic side of human affairs. 
Miss Gertrude Atherton tells her tale, moreover, 
not only with piquant vivacity and shrewd humour, 
but with an admirable command of the niceties of 
literary style. The story is also refreshingly un- 
conventional, both in scene and conduct. The action 
passes in the forests of Northern California, whither 
the hero, Clive by name, has travelled from England 
in order to marry his betrothed, Mary Gordon. 
But unfortunately for the peace of mind of all 
concerned, he here encounters a woman of such 
supreme fascination that his word of honour is 
almost forgotten in the strong tide of passion for 
the siren. Helena Belmont is so lovely and so 
passionately loving as to render Clive’s sudden 
infatuation very excusable—the more excusable in- 
asmuch as he resolutely resists her allurements. 
Upon the minute analysis of this singular woman’s 
complex nature, Miss Atherton has expended great 
literary skill — indeed, the portrait is one which 
Bret Harte might not have disdained to sign. The 
story is distinctly a strong one, dominated by the 
clash of passion and the stress of suffering; ending, 
too, upon a note of tragedy which appears the 
fitting climax to so stormy a prelude. This is alto- 
gether a novel of real merit and of uncommon 
interest. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


Tue political writers are enjoying the most 
thorough holiday that they have had since Lord 
Palmerston was alive, and the leading magazines 
are practically bare of English politics. The 
Nineteenth Century, however, contains fifteen 
articles, brief, various, and mostly very readable. 
Mr. S. F. Van Oss, dealing with the present specu- 
lation in South African gold mines, puts together 
some facts calculated to cause serious alarm. While 
the well-established mines on the Randt are the only 
gold mines ever discovered that are not a lottery— 
for the gold is regularly distributed, and the yield 
uniform and certain—the deep-level mines, as he 
points out, are still merely gambling instruments, 
and one and all are controlled by financiers, some of 
excellent repute, some very much the reverse. In 
short, “ unless this mad boom is checked, as it is still 
possible to check it,” the reaction will be so huge as 
to affect the entire business-world. Eminent ex- 
perts, however, Mr. Van Oss tells us, think that 
there may be three hundred and fifty million 
potential sovereigns underneath the Randt. When 
they are got out and coined, what will be the result 
on prices and on the currencies of the world? Bi- 
metallism may receive fresh life from the “gold bugs” 
instead of the “silver men.” The Marchese de Viti de 
Marco explains very clearly the present situation in 
Italy. Signor Crispi owes his present power partly 
to the incapacity of his predecessors, the Giolitti 
Ministry, partly to the conception of him as a saviour 
of society from Socialist and Anarchist attacks; and 
as the Executive enters very largely into all local 
affairs, his Government is able to control the mass 
of the deputies. What with centralisation, finance 
(the problems of which are by no means solved), 
and coercion, Italy is in great peril. The Marchese 
expects a reaction, and hopes for a reorganisation of 
the old Liberal party as a bulwark against the 
Clerical and Socialist forces, which will otherwise be 
the refuge of the discontented. Writing on Mr. 
Ruskin’s Prose, Mr. Frederic Harrison says that 
that author is not the greatest of English prosemen 
only because he did not discipline his style in early 
life—but as Mr. Harrison puts some of his sentences 
above the work of Milton, Jeremy Taylor, and Sir 
Thomas Browne, we hardly see where Ruskin’s 
superiors are to be found—and traces much of the 
beauty of the style to its musical quality and its use 
of “assonance.” The Rev. Anthony C. Deane—who, 
we may note, is very young—is, we think, unduly 
alarmist as to the religion of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge undergraduates. That the majority of them 
are “agnostics” is quite incredible—what does the 
plodding passman or the festive sportsman care 
about Agnosticism ?—though there can be little 
doubt that the stupid conservatism of Cambridge in 
sticking to “ Paley’s Evidences” in Little-go, and to 
compulsory chapels, puts many stumbling-blocks in 
the way of the intelligent and devout. Mr. Lilly's 
“ New Spirit in History ” deserves fuller examination 
than we can give it here. And we must also notice 
two very attractive articles: Mr. J. Theodore Bent’s 
account of the “ Land of Frankincense and Myrrh” 
—the Dhofar and Gara district in Arabia, known by 
fanciful reports to Herodotus, but unexplored by 
Europeans till the advent of Mr. Bent and his 
intrepid wife; and Mr. Clements Markham’s forcible 
plea for an Antarctic expedition. 

The place of honour in the Contemporary Review 
is taken by an extremely interesting unsigned article 
on “The Japanese Constitutional Crisis and the 
War ”—a detailed history of the struggle for the 
introduction of real Parliamentary control into a 
political system carefully constructed, as it appears, 
to come to a deadlock, but undermined by the 
political training given by the introduction of some 
measure of local self-government before the semi- 
Parliamentary system now existing was established. 
Only the declaration of war last August twelve- 
month averted a revolution—or so we gather 
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from the article—and the soreness felt by all classes 
at the loss of the chief fruits of the victory may 
easily revive the danger. The article abounds in 
interesting side-lights on that Japanese political life 
which some European observers have been inclined 
to treat as a huge joke, and contains interesting 
sketches of the leading statesmen of Japan. Pro- 
fessor Sayce scoffs at the “Higher Criticism” 
of the Pentateuch, and makes out a _ strong 
case from analogies based on Chaldswan archeology 
for its unity and Mosaic authorship. Mr. H. W. 
Wolff, while scouting the idea of co-operation in 
farming, after the manner of the joint cultiva- 
tion of earlier stages of society, as a remedy 
for agricultural distress, has much to say as to 
the merits of the principle under the form of 
cheese and cider factories, in buying (e.g. manure) 
and selling produce, and in agricultural banking; and, 
of course, incidentally commends to the farmer a 
greater use of agricultural chemistry and of brains. 
The Rev. William Bonnar tells some painful stories 
of the offensive, nay outrageous, conduct of Anglo- 
Indian officials towards the native population; but 
thinks the bad impression thus produced is counter- 
acted by the British tourist, of whose kindness and 
consideration the natives have much to say. So the 
much abused globetrotter has his uses. Mr. Herbert 
Spencer sketches the development of the man of 
science and the philosopher (except in Greece) out of 
the priest, and Mr. Haweis depicts the present 
doctrinal chaos of the Church of England in a way 
that some people will find amusing, some offensive, 
and many wholly unconvincing. But to discuss the 
article would take far more space than we have. 
We may also note a sketch of the late Mr. Justice 
Stephen, an article on Norse and Irish literature, and 
another on “The [ancient] Roman’s Villeggiatura,” 
by an Anglo-Italian lady, as notable items in an 
interesting number. 

In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Frederic Harrison 
deals with “ The Reaction and its Lessons,” from his 
own Positivist standpoint, without alarm or sur- 
prise. Sociologically (if we may use the term) it is 
“the failure of evolutionary agnosticism ” ; politically 
itis but a temporary predominance of the forces of 
Order, which is as indispensable an element as Pro- 
gress in the Positivist conception of society. More 
specifically, he regards it as “mainly the revolt of 
the average Englishman against universal regenera- 
tion by Act of Parliament.” Mr. Harrison, whose 
sympathies are certainly not with the religion of the 
Unknowable, sketches once more the Positivist ideal 
and preaches patience. “A Discontented Nationalist,” 
now converted to Unionism, is almost wholly 
pessimistic. He accepts the doctrines of his new 
friends as to the untrained and unpolitical Irish 
democracy, and the probable exodus of Irish wealth 
and culture when a Home Rule Bill passes. He 
believes, as some of them do, that three-fourths of 
the Nationalist agitation is agrarian, and his chief 
hope is in those Unionists who are still Irish patriots. 
He appeals to them to come forward to develop the 
practical and also the “spiritual” side of Irish 
character—with a view especially to that literature 
80 lamentably neglected by the Nationalists. We 
agree on the last point only, but the able gentlemen 
he refers to would have a far better chance of 
directing Irish development if they were not forced 
into the ranks of an “ English garrison.” Professor 
Alfred R. Wallace (“ The Expressiveness of Speech ’’) 
revives the old onomatopeia theory (irreverently 
known as the Bowwow and Pooh-pooh doctrine) of 
the origin of language on the new basis that mouth- 
gesture in pronunciation has per se a significance, 
and that primitive man had to struggle so hard to 
make himself understood that he emphasised his 
gestures and so influenced the accompanying sound. 
The article may perhaps be scoffed at by professed 
Philologists. What do we know, they will ask, 
about the primitive pronunciation of primeval 
man’s words for go, come, out ?—but it is suggestive 
and important all the same. Of Captain Gambier’s 





scheme of English foreign policy the central idea is 
—Let us secure Russia’s friendship to save ourselves 
from France. Mr. Gundry gives us some interesting 
and rather alarming facts as to Eastern competition 
with our products, with the erroneous moral, “ Adopt 
bimetallism.” Dean Farrar, in an article crowded 
with figures and citations, maintains that Roman 
Catholicism is losing rather than gaining ground in 
England. And finally, the Quarterly Reviewer who 
last July attacked “Islam” falls on its defender— 
Mr. Justice Syed Ameer Ali—with crushing effect. 
He cites a number of modern instances, supported 
by irrefragable evidence, of the application of the 
doctrines he ascribed to Islim in the Quarterly 
article. The most notable is his proof that the 
Christian in a Moslem State pays tax simply as 
a ransom for his life, and convicts the justice of a 
good deal of irrelevance and bad logic. The article 
well deserves careful study at the present crisis. 

The National Review contains much that is 
readable, but nothing pre-eminently worthy of 
notice. Mr. Alfred Austin’s poem, “To Ireland,” 
puts the “union of hearts” in a Unionist form. 
Mrs. Boyle’s “Autumn Sessions in a Buchan 
Garden”’—can all Southron readers say offhand 
where Buchan is?—is attractive, and Mr. Arthur 
Shadwell once more shows us that our forefathers 
drank much harder than we do. Mr. Edward 
Porritt effectively sketches “The Disappointment 
of New York” at the scant results of the victory 
over Tammany and the work of the Lexow Com- 
mittee. Mr. Spenser Wilkinson's treatment of the 
decision as to Chitral as part of “the general 
scheme of frontier policy which has long been 
adopted by British Governments” should be read 
along with Dr. Leitner’s adverse criticism in the 
current Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly, in which, 
among much else, an article by Captain Pasfield 
Oliver on French Progress in the Western Soudan, 
and one by Dr. Val d’Eremao on Newfoundland and 
French Fishing Rights, also demand attention by 
political students. The New Review contains some 
excerpts from the unpublished note-books of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, an amusing sketch of a cricket 
match in Tonga between English bluejackets and a 
native team, and capital stories by Kenneth Grahame 
and George Fleming—thé scene of the latter being 
laid in North Italy. In the Free Review the most 
remarkable article is Mr. John M. Robertson's attack 
on the late Professor Huxley for not being Agnostic 
enough. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE scientific observations of a lifetime are modestly recorded 
in Mr. Mellwraith’s concise but authoritative manual on “ Birds 
of Ontario.” The author has lived in that part of the Dominion 
for the space of forty years, and during the whole of the time 
he has been patiently accumulating facts on bird life in Canada. 
Nearly all of | the native birds of Ontario are migratory, and these 
pages are filled with descriptive scientific notes on the appear- 
ance and habits of upwards of three hundred birds, many of 
which are quite unknown on this side of the Atlantic. Some of 
the birds are winter visitors, and others come with the summer ; 
but still more numerous are those which visit Ontario in spring 
and autumn on their annual journey to and from their breeding- 
places in the higher latitudes. Mr. McIlwraith gives a description 
not only of the birds themselves, but of their eggs and nests, 
and adds many practical hints for the guidance of such young 
naturalists as may wish to collect and prepare specimens. There 
are many illustrations in the volume, as well as an excellent 





* Tue Breps or ONTARIO, WITH A DESCRIPTION OF THEIR NESTS AND 
Eces. By Thomas Mcllwraith. Illustrated. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

ANGLING, AND How To AnGtx. A Practical Guide to Bait-Fishing, 
Trolling, Spinning, and Fly-Fishing. By J. T. Burgess, Revised 
by R. B. Marston. Illustrated. London and New York: Frederick 

arne & Co. 

Tue Otp Misstonary. By Sir William W. Hunter, K.C.S.L, LL.D. 
The Oxford Press: Henry Frowde. 

INDOLENT Impressions. Sketches in Light and Shade. By Frederick 
W. Waithman. London: Digby Long & Co. 

Tue SuepHerp’s Catenpar. By Edmund Spenser. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by 0. H. Herford, Litt. D., M.A. London 
and New York: Macmillan & Co. 

A Puxa ror a Suepter Lirz. By George S. Keith, M.D, Edinburgh: 
Adam & Charles Black, 
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glossary of technical terms and an index, which, however, is 
searcely of equal merit. Mr. Mellwraith’s pages abound in 
detailed statements which are often of a enriously minute kind, 
and students of natural history in the Old World, as well as in 
the New, may be trusted to weleome such a clear and well- 
arranged work of reference. 

Nearly thirty years ago the late Mr. J. T. Burgess expanded 
his rough fishing notes, entitled “ Angling, and How to Angle,” 
into a pocket manual. His plea in publishing the book 
was that there are thousands of people who love a day’s 
fishing, but who have neither the time nor the inelina- 
tion to go deeply into the mysteries of the gentle craft. 
He thought that what such anglers really needed was a 
comprehensive practical handbook, neither too big for the 
satchel nor too brief to be explicit. He was right in his con- 
jecture, and his manual was so ful] of useful hints and sound 
advice that it quickly became popular, especially with young 
lovers of rod and reel. Many changes, however, have been 
introduced, and numberless improvements in fishing-tackle of 
all sorts have been made in the last quarter of a century, and, 
in consequence, the book was to a certain extent in danger of 
becoming obsolete. The publishers were therefore well advised 
in requesting so skilful an expert as Mr. R. B. Marston, the 
well-known editor of the Fishing Gazette, to undertake the task 
of revision. Mr. Marston has brought the book thoroughly 
abreast of the times, and it would not be easy to name another 
volume of two hundred pages which contains so much practical 
information on the ways of fish, the methods of fishing, and the 
equipment which the angler needs over and above the proverbial 
patience. The closing pages contain an almanac for anglers, 
showing when to cast the fly for salmon, trout, pike, grayling, 
and other fish, as well as a number of useful recipes for the 
guidance of anglers. The book is written with genial vivacity, 
as well as abundant knowledge. There is truth in the assertion 
that there may be more exciting sports, but none that require a 
quicker 7°. a more delicate hand, a readiness of resource, ac- 
tivity, and physical endurance. Rude strength is of little avail 
in such a direction, but the most vigorous and agile of river 
fish are often caught, through judgment and skill on the part 
of the angler, with tackle which seems altogether too frail to 
hold the fish which, nevertheless, are eventually landed by it. 
The young angler is reminded, somewhat sardonically, that his 
“object is to attract the fish and not to feed them.” This is 
all very well; but the chief aim of anglers, old and young, is to 
land the fish in their basket. 

Sir William Hunter's prose idyll descriptive of religious 
life in India in its lofty and self-sacrificng developments 
“arrests the sympathy of the reader at the outset by its veri- 
similitude, swift and catholic-minded understanding of men of 
opposite creeds and ideals, and pathetic human charm. The 
central figure in the picture is the heroic, unworldly “Old 
Missionary” himself. The book does justice to the higher 
aspects of Brahmanism, as well as to the altitude of devotion 
which is at least sometimes reached alike by Catholic and 
Protestant pioneers in India. The difficulties of the “Old 
Missionary ” are tenderly described, and the pathetic figure of 
his little girl in her apprehension and sorrow invests the closing 
scene with exquisite Seoss pathos. The fidelity of this tran- 
seript from life is as unmistakable as the unworldly beauty of 
character which it depicts. 

“Indolent Impressions” is the title which Mr. Frederick 
Waithman not inaptly gives to a volume of brief essays of a 
kind to tax no man’s brain. The subjects discussed are Wasted 
Time, Married Life, Pictare Galleries, Pantomimes, Sympathy, 
Sleep, Dreams, the Weather, and about a score of kindred 
themes. There is nothing in the least degree remarkable about 
the manner in which such topics are handled, and the platitude 
lifts its head unabashed on almost every page. We confess 
that we are at a loss to discover where on earth readers for stale, 
commonplace effusions of this sort are to be found, but we pre- 
sume that there is no lack of appreciation in some mysterious 

uarter, or else publishers—who ee ago ceased to be philan- 

ropists—would not harass the community with such trite and 
vacuous reflections. Mr. Waithman contrives to say remarkably 
little, and to do so with an “indolent” lack of style. 

“The Shepherd's Calendar” was published anonymously in 
the year 1579 by Hugh Stapleton, whose printing press was in 
“Creede Lane near unto Ludgate.” ‘The twelve eclogues which 
the slim volume contained were dedicated to the “noble and 
virtuous gentleman most worthy of all titles, both of learning 
and chevalrie ”—Sir Philip Sidney. Dr. Herford, in a scholar] 
introduction to a new and cheap edition of the book, says wit 
truth that no author ever assumed anonymity with a more pal- 
pable desire for fame. “If he concealed his name, he paraded 
the mystery of the concealment ; his mask disguises his identity, 
but is never out of sight.” The secret was quickly revealed, 
and the book stands at the outset of the literary activity of 
Edmund Spenser. “‘The Shepherd’s Calendar,’” declared 
Dryden, “is not to be matehed in any modern language—not 
even by Tasso’s ‘Aminta.’” Dryden thought these “ eclo 
were as full” of classic grace as the most admired pastorals of 
Theocritus—a view, however, which Pope declined to share. 
Spenser was from first to last, Dr. Herford reminds us, a 
daring innovator in poetic speech. The language of the 





Le 


“Calendar” is neither the English of Chaucer nor that of the 
provincial peasants whom the young scholar encountered in the 
stay in the “north country” which immediately followed the 
close of his Cambridge career. It has been well described as 
studiously archaic and, indeed, artificial compound, and yet the 
“ Shepherd's Calendar” gave the nation assurance of the advent 
of the greatest poet since Chaucer. Dr. Herford’s notes are 
excellent and well-chosen, and his introduction, which is bio- 
graphical and critical by turns, is marked by sound learning and 
admirable judgment. 

Plain living is as much at a discount in many quarters to-day 
as high thinking, and therefore Dr. George Keith’s closely. 
reasoned and temperately-worded “ Plea for a Simpler Life ” 
cannot be dismissed as superfluous. Ordinary practitioners will 
probably regard Dr. Keith as “‘ unorthodox,” since his vows run 
counter to much of the teaching and practice of modern medicine. 
The book is at least the outeome of long and wide professional 
experience. Dr. Keith took his degree in 1841, was formerly 
assistant to Professor (afterwards Sir James) Simpson, and has 
been for exactly fifty years a Fellow of the Edinburgh College 
of Physicians. Prevention, everyone admits, is better than 
eure; and much disease and illness, to be quite frank, is brought 
about by something which, though it seeks to conceal itself in a 
multitude of dainty dishes, is diffieult to distinguish from 
gluttony. Sir Isaae Newton, Napoleon, Wellington, and, to 
take a living example, Mr. Edison, when engaged in working 
out some great problem in science or war, abstained from food 
till the strain was over. Dr. Keith, without wishing to go so 
far—at all events, in the majority of cases—insists that less food 
is needed when one is worried, anxious, or engaged in severe 
mental work. He takes up his parable against over-feeding, and 
much of his advice is as shrewd as it is sound. 
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